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AN ENTIRELY NEW IDEA IN HOLY PICTURES 
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“OUR SAINT’S BIOGRAPHY” SERIES 
in full colors—Size 2% x 4". 


A Saint Series with a short Biography of the Saint printed on the back. This series consist of 50 different 
Saints, and may be purchased in solid packs, or 100 assorted to a box, two of each picture. The following 
subjects are available. 


Price $1.75 per hundred 


#112 St. Anthony #179 St. Cecilia 

#130 St. Francis of Assisi #181 St. Gerard Maieila 

#151 St. Martin de Porres #183 St. Ignatius of Loyola 
#153 The Holy Trinity #184 St. Peter Julian Eymard 
#154 St. Peter Apostle #185 St. Louis de Montfort 
#155 St. Dominic #186 St. Patrick 

#156 St. Christopher #187 St. Paul 

#157 St. Joseph du Mont-Royal #188 St. Stephen 

#159 St. Joannes Baptista de la Salle #189 St. George 

#160 SanctusPiusX | #190 St. Thomas Aquinas 
#162 St. John the Baptist #191 St. Catherine 

#165 St. Catherine Laboure #192 St. JoanA. Thouret 
#166 St. Frances Cabrini #193 Virgin of St. Juan de los Lagos 
#167 St. Joan of Arc #196 St. Aloysius Gonzaga 
#168 St. Rose of Lima #198 St. Lucy 

#169 St. Roque #199 St. Nicholas 

#170 St. Anthony Abbot #200 St. Vincent de Paul 
#171 St. Dominic Savio #201 St. Rita 

#172 St. Michael the Archangel #203 St. Agnes 

#173 St. Clara #204 St. Catherine of Siena 
#174 St. Monica #205 St. Laurence 

#175 St. Barbara #207 St. John Bosco 

#176 St. Margaret Mary Alacoque #208 St. John Mary Vianney 
#177 St. Francisco Xavier #211 St. Jude Thaddeus 
#178 St. Petrus et St. Paulus #212 St. Raphael the Archangel 





AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE RELIGIOUS ARTICLE STORE 


THE GERFFERT COMPANY, INC. 54-60 Lafayette Street— New York 13, N. Y. 
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Now... 
mimeograph on crisp, 
smooth paper without 


slip-sheeting or smearing! 


1. New A. B. Dick mimeograph with 
jogging receiving tray stacks copies in 
a neat, compact pile—keeps them from 
sliding or scattering. Speeds up to 200 
copies per minute. 

2. New, quick-drying A. B. Dick inks 
3. New A. B. Dick Bond Impression 
Paper has the crisp “feel” of papers 
that printers use for quality offset work. 
Costs no more than ordinary mimeo- 
graph paper. 

You, too, can give your mimeograph 
work that ‘‘printed’’ look. Of course 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are 
for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. See your local 
A. B. Dick products distributor, listed 
under ‘“‘Duplicating Machines” in the 
classified phone book. Or send the coupon 
for more information. 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY 

5700 West Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois 

Please send, without obligation, literature on your new mimeo- 
graphs and samples of new BOND IMPRESSION PAPER. 
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A SIGHT TO BEHOLD 


It is impossible at this writing to re- 
port anything definite resulting from 
the White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth recently held in Wash- 
ington. This is so primarily because 
the delegates offered close to 1,600 
resolutions, one for every four dele- 
gates at the conference, and thus 
thwarted the design of the conference 
which was to present its reecommenda- 
tions at the closing session. 

Seven thousand delegates, adults 
and youth, spent three days in small 
working groups of 30-35 apiece dis- 
cussing everything from bicycle paths 
to birth control. And apparently they 
all felt that to justify their presence, 
recommendations and resolutions had 
to be made even though many impor- 
tant aspects of a particular topic were 
never covered. 

In view of the fact that this confer- 
ence lasts only four days and occurs 
only once every ten years, it is difficult 
to imagine that anything significant 
could come out of it other than trends 
of thought. 

Consequently, the White House 
Conference boils down to a sounding 
board and at this one each delegate 
was determined to have his or her idea 
represented. 

In reviewing the thoughts expressed, 
it was evident that the conference was 
highly concerned with human rights in 
general and integration in particular. 
The adult section firmly resolved in 
favor of and sympathy with this move- 
ment and the youth section debated it 
although the members did not express 
themselves either way. 

Federal aid was called for and in 
more massive amounts than previously 
suggested by even the NEA. An ex- 
penditure of 10% of the GNP was 
proposed and a conference resolution 
suggested tripling the present invest- 
ment now being made in education. 

A final evaluation of what has been 
accomplished must await further re- 
ports of resolutions and statements by 
officials of the conference. At best we 
are in the dark and it will perhaps be 
several months before definite trends 
can be established. 


OUR BRAVE, NEW 
WORLD 


Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
and George Orwell’s 1984 are not what 
one may properly term classics in Eng- 
lish literature. Nevertheless each has 
achieved a status where it may accu- 


rately be said that the books are excel- 
lent examples of contemporary writing 
and are the best known works of these 
two prominent authors on the current 
scene. Each is used more or less con- 
stantly to picture what the extreme 
would be if present trends continue 
and one cannot recall the situations in 
the brave, new world or conjure up the 
Orwellian vision of Big Brother with- 
out reflecting on the implicatons of 
current events. 

A Miami, Florida, high school Eng- 
lish teacher apparently felt that the 
value of these two books was such that 
it was justified placing them on the 
reading list, one on the required list for 
high school seniors, the other on the 
supplementary list. 

One afternoon recently, a telephone 
call from one of the parents of the stu- 
dents to the school principal alerted 
him to the fact that his seniors were 
reading these books and the parent, 
having noticed the word “erotic” in the 
books asked the principal why the stu- 
dents were asked to read such filth, 
The principal couldn’t answer since he 
had never read the books and turned 
the matter over to the Miami super- 
intendent of schools. The superintend- 
ent hadn’t read them either so he re- 
ferred the matter to his director of 
high schools, who, of course, hadn't 
read them himself. The director of high 
schools did however take it upon him- 
self to brush through the books, found 
a passage he thought might be con- 
sidered obscene, and recommended 
that the books be taken off the list- 
which was done. 

Mr. Lawrence Derthick, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United 
States, former president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, a Master of Arts and a honor- 
ary Doctor of Humane Letters, was 
asked at a recent news conference 
what comments he would like to make 
on the banning of these books in 
Miami schools. Dr. Derthick felt un- 
qualified to reply because he had not 
read the books either. With all the 
furor, the chairman of the Miami 
school board stated that he was think 
ing seriously of reading the books him: 
self to see what it was all about. As 
one news column indicated-there is 
no evidence that this threat was cat 
ried out. 

We do not intend to defend either 
book, The fact is that some people 
think Huxley’s book is too raw in spots 
and thus unsuitable for high school 
seniors. We feel, however, that the 
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parent reacted in exactly the manner 
Huxley wished his readers to react— 
with indignation at what could happen 
if things were not corrected. 

What we believe is significant here 
is that none of the figures involved in 
the decision, including the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education who would 
make no comment, had even read the 
books or showed an acquaintance with 
their content through having read re- 
views of them—two books which we 
hold should be read by an educated 
person in the field of teaching others. 
Of course, the statement was made 
that one of the officials had his doctor- 
ate in education but concentrated on 
administration. We think it is a reflec- 
tion of the training when one can 
achieve a doctorate in education with- 
out reading the literature of the time. 
Perhaps the criticism currently being 
leveled at required methodology 
courses has a basis in fact or perhaps 
we are too far into the brave, new 
world to care. 
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CLASS-SHARING, A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL 
EXPERIENCE? 


At the annual American Association 
of School Administrators Convention 
in Atlantic City recently, a panel ses- 
sion was conducted with three partici- 
pants discussing the use of tax funds 
for private and parochial schools. On 
the panel were Mr, Theodore Powell, 
associate consultant, public informa- 
tion, State Department of Education 
from Hartford, Connecticut; Rev. Neil 
J. McCluskey, S.J., education editor of 
America and Mr. R. Freeman Butts of 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

In his paper, Mr. Powell maintained 
that parochial school pupils should 
take part in public school courses 




















make § Which do not touch upon religion. In 
ks ing his home state of Connecticut, Mr. 
It un-§ Powell said, some towns have con- 





ducted the homemaking and industrial 
arts classes for parochial school stu- 
dents who have attended them, al- 
though not in conjunction with the 
public school students. 

’ His proposal was based on the dis- 
tinction he made between the primary 
goals of public and parochial educa- 
tion. Tax supported schools, according 
to Mr. Powell are in existence chiefly 
to provide “democratic social experi- 
ence.” Parochial schools on the other 
hand were established principally for 
the “spiritual development” of the 
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children, he maintained. The Catholic 
children then in mixing with the public 
school pupils would thereby get “some 
part of that democratic social experi- 
ence provided in the public school.” 
Mr, Powell also said that his proposal 
was made in view of the “Growing 
financial burden and increased diffi- 
culties in staffing their schools” which 
both private and public school officials 
face. 


In the discussion that followed, this 
proposal was complemented by a 
charge from Dr. Maurice Thomas, pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh, that parochial schools 
did not “dovetail” with democracy and 
that all students should, in his view, 
be educated in public schools, for the 
the parochial schools were to him “the 
great burning social problem” of this 
century. 


Of course the fact that the AASA 
had the courage to discuss the problem 
was in itself commendable. However, 
we deeply regret that the annual con- 
vention of the largest public school 
convention in the country was used as 
a medium for expressing ideas that 
only public schools provide a “demo- 
cratic social experience” and that paro- 
chial schools are a burning social ques- 
tion which must be eliminated in a 
democracy. 


We feel that it is this kind of think- 
ing, and it is warped thinking at best, 
which will gradually increase the pres- 
sure on Catholics to assert themselves 
to banish the idea of “second class 
citizens” and share fully in the demo- 
cratic process as it should be operated 
—with justice to all in accordance with 
his beliefs and the Common Good. 


Mr. Powell may be assured that the 
democratic social experience is 
created, if that is a laudable goal, in 
parochial schools just as well as public 
schools in fact we venture to say in a 
superior manner since parochial 
schools represent moral training, free- 
dom of choice, and freedom of wor- 
ship. Mingling with public school stu- 
dents may be very fine from a social 
point of view but we feel that is best 
accomplished through community 
affairs rather than through sharing 
classes. Mr. Powell’s proposal is 
merely advocating a released time sys- 
tem of education for those who want 
religious education. 

Our democratic way of life traced 
from its philosophical and _ political 
background, through the great leaders 
of the Revolution, processed by our 


pioneers and tempered by our world 
responsibilities in the twentieth cen- 
tury can mean nothing if all the free- 
doms are not guaranteed in full for all 
citizens. Dr. Thomas's idea that paro- 
chial schools do not dovetail is itself 
an idea that does not dovetail with 
democracy. His idea cannot be justi- 
fied by any logical reasoning nor can 
he justly ask for banishment and elimi- 
nation of parochial schools. 

Democracy is wonderful but it is too 
little understood by those who swear 
to preserve it. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT eee 


© By 1970 at least one-fourth of the 
boys and girls seeking college admis- 
sion will be rejected because they can- 
not read or write on the college level. 
This statement was made by Mr. Paul 
B. Diederich of the Educational Test- 
ing Service in Princeton. Increase in 
enrollment would make it impossible 
for teachers to require more than four 
English papers from each student dur- 
ing the year, he warned. Thus the op- 
portunity to develop means of expres- 
sion would be lost. 

He urged the use of housewives 

who were college graduates and ap- 
proved for their knowledge of “funda- 
mentals,” to be employed as readers of 
papers and as technicians to assist 
small sections of students. 
@In New York City schools a short 
course to help students achieve happy 
home lives will be introduced next fall. 
The one-semester course, which is re- 
garded as an experiment, is intended 
to “create wholesome and responsible 
individuals” who will be able to meet 
both adolescent and adult situations. 

Among the matters that will be 
covered are “group dating, double dat- 
ing, single dating, steady dating” and 
“qualities that make one popular.” 
The course will also include the rea- 
sons for misunderstanding between 
teenagers and adults; characteristics of 
a good home and a happy family life; 
and obstacles to family happiness and 
how they can be reduced. 

The inauguration of this course is an 
interesting development in the training 
of New York school students. We 
wonder if in the treatment of these 
subjects—so important in the training 
of the teenager—the proper relation- 
ships between parent and child, obliga- - 
tions, responsibilities, and respect will 
be covered in detail. We dearly hope 
so. 








do you 
need funds? 


When your school or organiza- 
tion has need for funds, we can 
show you a new way to raise 
any amount up to $5000 in only 
three weeks. 


HOW??? 


FIRST: We will send you samples of the 
items we are now using, such as, birth- 
stone rings, car key rings, miraculous 
medal necklaces and bracelets, scatter 
pins, brooches, bottles of perfume, key 
cases,¢ any item that would fit your par- 
ticular area. This will be sent to you in 
our own display case for your approval. 


SECOND: After your approval we will 
deliver to you as much of our merchandise, 
the same as is included in your samples, 
as you may need. We do not sell this 
merchandise to you, we consign it. There- 
fore, at the end of the program, you are 
not left with anything but the profits. 
The merchandise was made to retail for 
$1.00 per piece, even though its actual 
value is higher. On every dozen you sell 
you make over $4.00 profit, which 1s equal 
to more than 50% profit on your cost. 


The real secret of your program, however, 
is not just the profit itself, it is the fact 
that each child who sells his dozen re- 
ceives an award. In addition to this 
there are awards given to those who sell 
three dozen or more, five dozen or more, 
eight dozen or more, and, of course, to 
the children who sell the most in the 
school. 


Our experience has shown us that the 
children sell this merchandise not only to 
members of the parish, but to outsiders as 
well, which limits the burden on the 
parishioners. Since there is no invest- 
ment, and the program is normally con- 
summated in three weeks, it serves as a 
very satisfactory arrangement, in that 
the children receive an award: the school 
receives a handsome profit; the consumer 
receives an attractive article at a fair 
price: and the time limit is held to a 
minimum. 


There is also in our award set-up, an 
award for each community in which the 
project is instituted. 


Be first to take advantage of this no risk 
offer for your school, organization, or class 


group. MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


MicnaeEt McDonoucu Inc. 

200 Bala Avenue 

Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

Mohawk 4-5700 

Gentlemen: Please send me without 


any obligation, samples and informa- 
tion. 
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White Monk Label to Service Schools 


Eprror: 


For centuries the White-Robed Cister- 
cian monks have exercised and lived by a 
belief unique among all contemporary re- 
ligious orders. Refusing to accept any 
ecclesiastical revenue as a means of liveli- 
hood, the White Monks have, over the 
years, lived by the production and ex- 
change of goods. Beginning with the vast 
Cistercian sheep farms during the Middle 
Ages and growing through the years by 
making fine cheeses and wines, instituting 
fish hatcheries and tending their exten- 
sive truck gardens, this dedicated body 
of the religious has attained a reputation 
for unbounded charity through the monies 
earned by their endeavors. 

The White Monk label, affixed to cans 
of vegetables which have been tended, 
harvested and canned to met the superior 
quality-standards of the White Monks at 
the Cistercian home in Okauchee, Wis- 
consin, is now being made available for 
national distribution to hospitals, schools 
and institutions. To reach this expanded 
market, the White Monks would like to 
enlist your recognition and endorsement 
so that their good works may continue in 
an ever-widening circle of benevolence. 


Very Rev. RayMonp Moxnar, S.O.Cist. 


Our Lady of Spring Bank Monastery, 
Okauchee, Wis. 


Curing the Well? 
Eprror: 


As a physician I have been most inter- 
ested in the controversy over Theresa 
Mitchell's article “Guidance—Catholic and 
Otherwise.” It seemed to me that the 
criticism leveled at her interpretation of 
the usual guidance program was unusually 
heated when one considers its source— 
Richard D. Cummings, M.Ed., who is a 
counselor at the Catholic Guidance Center 
of Newark, N. J. I am worried to find a 
Catholic guidance counselor falling into 
the old trap of “curing the well.” 

It is a premise of medicine not to com- 
pound a disease even when dealing in 
bodily ills. If one were to suggest the 
many possible reasons for a simple head- 
ache to a lay person, one would cer- 
tainly “compound” the disability by add- 
ing to it fear. If one attempts to manipu- 
late cerebral functions, “tampering” must 
be even more carefully avoided. It is a 
good rule in medicine to “leave well 
enough alone” when dealing with people 





1 
who have no complaints. Physicians, ad 
remember psychiatrists are physicians, do | 
this in their daily practice. , 

Perhaps if you could man every guid 
ance program with psychiatrists of wis- 
dom and experience instead of having to 
use psychologists, psychological social | 1 
service workers, untrained ministers and 
priests or alarmed halftrained inadequate 
workers, then the guidance program | 
would do no harm. | 

I can see the wise old psychiatrist now, | 
devoting himself to quieting and restrain-_ 
ing the do-gooders from “readjusting” 
the. normal children who have demon- 
strated no need. That would be a full time 
job indeed. But perhaps it would aid 
psychiatrist if he could once agai»= 
assure these well-intentioned people tha.| * 
the best thing to do for the majority of |} Th 
childen who are mentally healthy, the 
majority are, is to set high goals, give = 
easy way of rejecting personal responsi | 4 
bilities for misdemeanors or inadequ. . 
and keep them busy about normal 
tions (which team will win the ga: 
then their minds will not be allowed Me 
wander in the quick-sand of sug’ 
problems: “Do you feel physically . 
quate? Do you sometimes feel ashame: 
your parents? Have you ever thoughi 
committing suicide?” What earthly ¢ 
can such suggestions do a normal, heal. ;, | + 
young mind? | m 

The guidance that has always been ac- 
ceptable is based on wisdom, and wis- All 
dom does not necessarily accompany any | Hi 
degree. If you feel inadequate in dealing SC 
with children you can always fall back 








on the ten commandments—no college o 
professor ever concocted a more work- la: 
able guide. Ce 
E. Curtis, M.D. ] Bo 

90 Middle St., Gloucester, Mass. Du 
Th 

G 

Separate the Gold from the Dross iv 
Eprror: Ki 
Lil 


One must agree with the author of the 
article Guidance—Catholic And Otherwise | p, 
that there is a tremendous amount of 
materialistic philosophy being peddled be- 
tween the pages of most leading books 
in the field of guidance. One need only 
examine the current titles that came from 
the presses during the so-called fabulous] g, 
fifties. This shows up the very evident 
fact that there is a real need for more 
books in this field from a Catholic point of 
view. 

However, one should be very careful 

(Continued on page 684) 
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 no| Half the number of feature films than were produced ten years 
ons | «00. However, we think this is good, because today’s movie is, 

‘the most part, a better picture. With a few exceptions, 

industry is concentrating on high-budget films with good 
‘aries, top stars, and talented direction. Your source for these 

t films is, and will continue to be, Films Incorporated, 
4 iown for nearly a quarter of a century as the 16mm film 
| ‘stributor. Don’t miss out on this great entertainment! For 
} ,,, » ame, school, church, camp — any group welcomes a good 
movie. Book early and regularly . . . from Films Incorporated. 
wis- | All films in our catalog are coded according to the ratings of the National Legion of Decency. 


any| Here are some booking suggestions from Films Incorporated 


ne 


mn ac- 


aling 
hel] OSs 
llege Heidi * 
a Angels in the Outfield 
vOrk- | Lassie Come Home 
Captains Courageous 
M.D. | Boys Town 
Dumbo 
The Glass Slipper 
Great American Pastime 


From the CinemaScope motion picture, THE ROBE 


y of| The Motion Picture Industry today is releasing fewer than one- 


. CONVENTS 


Brigadoon 

The Fugitive 

Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison 
Anastasia 

Her Twelve Men 

Good Morning, Miss Dove 
Mr. Scoutmaster 

On Moonlight Bay 


Ivanhoe Rose Marie 
King Solomon’s Mines Seven Hills of Rome 
f th Lili So Big 
a © | Merry Andrew Stars and Stripes Forever 
rwise | Prince and the Pauper The Student Prince 
t of] many more ... and many others 
d be- 
00ks 
only filems incorporated 
from HOME OFFICE 
og Rentinn 1150 Wilmette Avenue + Wilmette, Illinois 
i 202 East 44th Street * New York 17,N. Y. 
more 1144 Wilmette Avenue + Wilmette, Ill. 


int of 277 Pharr Road, N.E. * 
1414 Dragon Street ° 


2129 N.E. Broadway °* 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 


CATOR |} May 1960 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 
rreful 5625 Hollywood Boulevard 


* Hollywood, Calif. 


Portland, Oregon 


* Boston, Mass. 


Have You Ordered Your 


FILMSTRIPS 





for THE PARISH SCHOOL «+ ADULT * 
GROUPS + INQUIRY AND CONFIR- a 
MATION CLASSES » CONFRATERNITY ry 
OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE * 
GROUPS a 

THE HOLY BIBLE IN PICTURES 2 
23 filmstrips picturing the Old and the 4 
New Testaments from the Creation 7 3 
through the Life of Christ. ; 
THE HOLY MASS F 
Two color filmstrips explaining the va- be 
= rious parts of the Mass. 
4 

LOURDES “_ 


A 50-frame color filmstrip journey 
through the famous shrines and 
churches of Lourdes. 





ROME — THE VATICAN 


A 39-frame color filmstrip bringing to 
life the Holy City. 
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The producers are proud to have 
received the following approval: 
THE ARCHDIOCESE te 
OF CHICAGO 4 

Radio and Television Office 


“Having completed a review of 

this material I am authorized to ‘i 

give you permission to use the al 

phrase: % 

‘WITH ECCLESIASTICAL ¥ 
¥ 
= 


ip TEE NE RVR Ae i RE EM 


APPROBATION’ 
May I also send my personal com- 
pliments for a real contribution to 
religious teaching aids.” 
Most sincerely yours, 
Rev. John S. Banahan (Censor) 
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a Pruyes Guide 


FOR CATHOLIC EXECUTIVES 


Z firms listed on these pages are advertisers in the current CATHOLIC 
BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE and the current and preceding issues of THE CATHOLIC 


EDUCATOR. 


They have evidenced definite interest in serving the Catholic institutional 


market in order that you, as executives, may build, furnish, maintain and operate 
your institution at peak economy and efficiency. It is to their credit that they 
have recognized the vastness and complexity of the executive responsibilities 
which priests and religious men and women have today. It is for this reason 
that we respectfully commend their products and services to your consideration 
when you are faced with building, renovating, or maintenance problems. 


Acoustical Tile (Fireproof) 

ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY CBM 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Aluminum Walls, Windows, Doors 

VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Plainwell, Mich. 

Art Lessons 

ANTOM ASSOCIATES, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Art Supplies 

GRUMBACKER, New York, N. Y. 


Auditorium Seating 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Bird Repellant 

NATIONAL BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 
Skokie, (I. 

Book Covers 

BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, Newark 5, N. J. 


Book Distributors 

CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bulletin Boards 


UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD CO., INC. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Bus Windshield Wiper Motors 
SPRAGUE DEVICES, INC., Michigan City, Ind. 


Busses, School 

CHRYSLER CORP.—DODGE DIVISION 
Detroit 31, Mich. 

DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION, WAYNE WORKS DIV. 
Richmond, ind. 

MARMON-HERRINGTON COMPANY, INC. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

SUPERIOR BUS CORPORATION, Lima, Ohio 


Candles, Liturgical 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Caps & Gowns 

BENTLEY & SIMON, INC., New York 18, N. Y. 
COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO., New York 1, N. Y. 
WARD, C. E., CO., New London, Conn. 
Cards 

CRESTCARD COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


Carillons 


PETIT & FRITSEN, Deerfield, III. 

SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
Sellersville, Pa. 

VERDIN, |. T., CO., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Ceilings, Acoustical, Fireproof 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Ceramic Tile 
AMERICAN OLEAN TILE CO. 
Lansdale, Pa. 
UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 
Canton 2, Ohio 
Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 


CLARIDGE PRODUCTS & EQUIPMENT 
Harrison, Ark. 


Charts 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Clock and Program Systems 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Cutters, Paper 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, Newark 5, N. J. 


Diplomas 


BITTEL, PHILIP AND MARGARET, INC. 
Avon, Conn. 


Dishwashers 


BLAKESLEE, G. S., & CO., Chicago 50, II. 
JACKSON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Tampa 4, Fla. 


Doors, Institutional 


BOURNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit 7, Mich. 


Drapery Fabrics 


NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Odenton, Md. 


Duplicators 
DICK, A. B., CO., Chicago 31, Ill. 


Electronic Organs 

BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CONN ORGAN COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 
HAMMOND ORGAN CO., Chicago 39, III. 


Encyclopedias 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, Chicago, III. 


Films 
AUDIO FILM CENTER, Yonkers, N. Y. 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
New York, N. Y. 
FILMS INCORPORATED, Wilmette, Ill. 
SOCIETY FOR FRENCH AMERICAN CULTURAL 
SERVICES AND EDUCATIONAL AID 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Filmstrips 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
Wilmette, III. 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 
JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, Detroit 11, Mich. 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 
SOCIETY FOR FRENCH AMERICAN CULTURAL 
SERVICES AND EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
New York 21, N. Y. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Chicago, Il. 


Fire Alarm System 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, Belleville 9, N. J. 

Floor Care 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Flooring Hardwood 
JENNISON-WRIGHT CORP., Toledo 9, Ohio 


Fluorescent Lamps 
VERD-A-RAY CORPORATION, Toledo 5, Ohio 


Folding Partitions 


JOHN T. FAIRHURST CO. INC. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


HOLCOMBE AND HOKE MFG. CO. 
Indianapolis 7, ind. 
NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., New Castle, Ind. 


Food Coolers & Freezers 
BALLY CASE & COOLER CO., Bally, Pa. 


Food Institutional 


COLDWATER SEAFOOD CO., New York 17, N. Y. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO., Chicago 90, III. 


Food Service Equipment 
EDWARD DON & COMPANY, Chicago 16, III. 


Fund Raising 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 

New York 1, N. Y. 
EVANS CANDIES INC., Atlanta 19, Ga. 
FINN, THOMAS R., & ASSOCIATES 

Kansas City 12, Mo. 
MASON CANDIES, INC., Mineola, N. Y. 
MICHAEL MCDONOUGH, INC., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
SIMS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Furniture, Institutional 

AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wis. 
THE HOWELL COMPANY, St. Charles, III. 
TRI-PAR MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago 39, III. 


Furniture, School 
ALL STEEL EQUIPMENT, INC., Aurora, Ill. 
AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wis. 
AMERICAN DESK MFG. CO., Temple, Texas 
AMERICAN SEATING CO. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 

Arlington Heights, III. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 

Chicago 5, Ill. 
CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 

Chicago 44, III. 
DURHAM MFG. CORPORATION, Muncie, Ind. 
IRWIN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KREUGER METAL PRODUCTS 

Green Bay, Wis. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 

Aurora, II. 
MIDWEST FOLDING SALES CORP. 

Roselle, Ill. 
MONROE COMPANY, INC., Colfax, lowa 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 

Odenton, Md. 
SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC. 

Detroit 29, Mich. 
VIRCO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Furniture, School Storage 
ST. CHARLES MFG. COMPANY, St. Charles, Ill. 


Gas Burners 

MID-CONTINENT METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Chicago 14, III. 

Gymnasium Equipment 

FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Gymnasium Seating 
WAYNE IRON WORKS, Wayne, Pa. 


Heating Equipment 
DUNHAM-BUSH, INC., West Hartford 10, Conn. 


Heating Fuel 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, Chicago 14, III. 


CBM & CE 
CBM & CE 
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Holy Pictures 
THE GERFFERT CO., New York 13, N. Y. 


Incinerators 
THE ALSTO CO., Columbus 13, Ohio 


Institutional Supplies 
AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Chicago 8, III. 
CHICOPEE MILLS INC., New York 13, N. Y. 
EDWARD DON & CO., Chicago 16, Ill. 
MAJESTIC WAX CO., Denver 2, Colo. 
MALLOY & ASSOCIATES, INC., Chicago 54, Ill. 
MASURY YOUNG COMPANY, Boston 29, Mass. 
RUBON, INC., Independence, Mo. 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
VINCE B. NYHAN CO., Chicago 7, III. 
WHITE MOP WRINGER COMPANY 
Fultonville 15, N. Y. 


Key System 
MOORE, P. 0., INC., Glen Riddle 6, Pa. 


Kneeling Cushions 


BEN. J. SMITH MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY CO. 


St. Louis 24, Mo. 


Kitchen Planning 
COPPES, INC., Nappanee, Ind. 


Laboratory Furniture 

KEWAUNEE MFG. COMPANY, Adrian, Mich. 

KEWAUNEE TECHNICAL FURNITURE CO. 
Statesville, N. C. 


Laboratory Supplies & Equipment 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., Chicago 40, III. 
DOERR GLASS CO., Vineland, N. J. 

O'HAUS SCALE CORP., Union, N. J. 
SCIENCE KIT, INC., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
STANS! SCIENTIFIC CO., Chicago 22, III. 


Lamps 
EXCEL MFG. CO., Muncie, Ind. 


Language Laboratories 


MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES 
New York, Y 


N. Y. 
SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC., Cambridge, Mass. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. 


Lettering Guides 
WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO., Nutley, N. J. 


Library Books 
CATHOLIC BOOK AND SUPPLY CO. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Library Furniture 
BUCKSTAFF CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
SMITH SYSTEM MFG. CO., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Library Shelving 
DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO. 
Warren, Pa. 


Library Supplies & Equipment 
GAYLORD BROTHERS, INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Liturgical Furnishings 
CHURCH ARTS COMPANY, INC., New York, N. Y. 


Milk Dispensers 
NORRIS DISPENSERS, INC., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Organs, Pipe 
P. MOLLER, INC., Hagerstown, Md. 


Panels, Translucent Plastic 
KALWALL CORPORATION, Manchester, N. H. 


Paper Cutter 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES, Newark 5, N. J. 


Pencil Sharpeners 
HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden 1, N. J. 


Penmanship Books 
NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC 
New York 3, N. Y. 
PALMER, a N., CO., Chicago, III. 
SEALE, C., CO., ‘indianapolis 20, Ind. 
ZANER- aLosth CO., Columbus 8, Ohio 
Pictures 
M. A. DONOHUE & COMPANY 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Chicago, III. 


CE 
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Plaques, Donor & Misc. Plates 

INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET COMPANY 
New York 11, N. Y. 

ZAX CORPORATION, Nashua, N. H. 


Playgrouad Equipment 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Pre-Fabricated School Buildings 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Projection Room Darkening 
FORSE MFG. CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS, INC., Richmond 23, Va. 


Projection Stands 
ARISCO ASSOCIATES, Chicago 2, Ill. 
GRUBER PRODUCTS CO., Toledo 6, Ohio 


Projectors, Filmstrip 
GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
VIEWLEX, INC., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Projectors, Motion Picture 

BELL & HOWELL, Chicago 45, Ill. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Camden 2, N. J. 


Projectors, Overhead 

CHARLES BESELER CO., East Orange, N. J. 

ROBERT J. BRADY CO., Washington, D. C. 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Md. 


Publishers 
M. A. DONOHUE & COMPANY 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
HARVEY HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8, N. Y. 
THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminister, Md. 
NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
WAGNER, JOSEPH F., INC., New York 7, N. Y. 


Publishers, Missal 
CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
New York, N. Y. 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8, N. Y. 
NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
REGINA PRESS, New York 13, N. Y. 


Publishers, Paperback 
BANTAM BOOKS, INC., New York 36, N. Y. 
NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, New York 22, N. Y. 


Publishers, Textbook 
ALLYN BACON, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., New York 22, N. Y. 
EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE 

Cambridge, Mass. 
EDWARDS, PUBLISHER, J. W. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
FIDES PUBLISHERS, Notre Dame, Ind. 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago 7, III. 
GINN AND COMPANY, New York 11, N. Y. 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, New York, we ¥. 
HARCOURT BRACE & COMPANY 

New York, N. Y. 

HOLT, RINEHART & WINSTON, INC. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
LAIDLAW ROTHERS, River Forest, III 
LIPPINCOTT, J. B., CO., Chicago 6, III. 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Chicago 13, I. 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO., Chicago 6, III 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION. i “oo 

CREDIT, INC., Washington 5, D. C. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, PUB! ISHERS, INC. 

New York 3, N. Y. 
SADLIER, W. H., INC., New York 7, N. Y. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., Chicago 11, III. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis 26, Mo. 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Racine, Wis. 
WILCOX & FOLLETT CO., Chicago, Ill. 
WORLD BOOK CO., Yonkers, N. Y. 
YOUTH EDUCATION SYSTEMS, INC. 

New York, N. Y. 


Reading Training Aids 

AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH, Chicago 5, III. 

PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


INC., New York 7, N. Y. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, Washington, D. C. 
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READING LABORATORY INC. CE 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Recordings (Disc) 

BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS CE 
Wilmette, Ill. 

CATECHETICAL GUILD, St. Paul 2, Minn. CE 

CHESTERFIELD MUSIC SHOPS CE 
New York 17, N. Y. 

RUSSELL RECORDS, Ventura, Calif. cE 


Recordings (Disc), Reviewed on Cards 
AUDIO CARDALOG, Albany 1, N. Y. CE 


Records, Cumulative 


CHRONICLE GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS, INC. CE 
Moravia, N. Y. 


Religious Supplies 
GANLEY CO., THE, Pawtucket, R. |. CE 


Scaffolds 
BAKER-ROOS, INC., 


Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR CO., Bridgeport 1, Conn. CE 
JOHN AHLBIN & SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. CE 


Sewing Machines 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., New York 6, N. Y. CE 


Stage Equipment 
PITTSBURGH STAGE, INC., Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 


Stained Glass (Simulated) 
WINDOWPHANIE COMPANY, Glen Ridge, N. J. CE - 


Stamps, Rubber 
CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP., New York 38 CE 


Stationery Supplies 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORP. CE 
Dayton, Ohio 


Tape Recorders 

BELL & HOWELL, Chicago 45, Ill. 
GRAFLEX, INC., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis. 


Teaching Aids 
BAKER SCIENCE PACKETS, Holland, Mich. 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Wilmette, III. 
CHRONICLE GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Moravia, N. Y. 
CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP., New York 38 
DENNISON MFG. CO., Framingham, Mass. 
EDWARDS, J. W., PUBLISHER, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
IVY CORPORATION, Montclair, N. J. 
MASTER ADDRESSER CO., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 
PFLAUM, GEO. A., PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
SOCIETY FOR FRENCH AMERICAN CULTURAL 
SERVICES AND EDUCATIONAL AID 
New York 21, N. Y. 
TIME MAGAZINE, New York, N. Y. 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING CO., Racine, Wis. 
WRIGLEY, WM., JR., CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Telescopes 
QUESTAR, New Hope, Pa. 


Television, Closed Circuit 
DAGE TELEVISION, Michigan City, Ind. 


Tests 
PERSONNELL PRESS, Princeton, 


Textbook Buying Service 
CATHOLIC BOOK AND SUPPLY CO. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Typewriters 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. cE 


Uniforms, School 
MC COURT’S UNIFORMS, Newark 4, N. J. CE 
WERNER GARMENTS, Cincinnati 14, Ohio cE 


Vacuum System, Central 
SPENCER TURBINE INC., Hartford 6, Conn. 


Vocation Manual 
““GUIDEPOST,” Washington 17, D. C. CE 


Waste Receptacles 
LAWSON, F. H., CO., Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


Indianapolis 6, Ind CBM 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 680) 
about condemning the guidance program 
and all of its methods. It would be akin 
to refusing to recognize any good in the 
work of Freud because he was an atheist, 
Or we could place in this category the 
Catholic who would criticize the worth 
of an actor on the basis of his personal 
life. And this is done. It is that safe and 
secure type of bigotry of many Christians 
who set themselves up as the judges of 
men and their deeds without seeing any 
good that is accomplished. This was the 
attitude that prompted Christ to ~ chide 
Pharisees with the parable of the good 

Samaritan. 

There is no doubt that most of these 
critics are sincere but their zeal seems un- 
bridled and also misdirected. A truly spiri- 
tual man need not be bludgeoned over 
the head with the fact that materialism, 
atheism, and a hundred other odd “isms” 
are unGodly, pagan and a very vital dan- 
ger to man’s immortal soul. But it still 
remains true that negative approach of 
“mud-slinging” is not going to make the 
world right just as cursing at my new 
shoes is not going to make my feet less 
sore. We should be separating the gold 
from the dross and not discarding both. 

Cardinal Tisserant seems to point to 
this positive approach in the preface to 
Father Curran’s effort to put forth Catho- 
lic philosophy in this most important 
field of guidance and counseling entitled 
Counseling in Catholic Life and Educa- 
tion: “Even theology, guiding man with 
supernatural light and power and drawing 


310 RECORDER-REPRODUCER 


as it does from the very fountainhead of 

Divine Wisdom, must yet borrow from 
Just press the Control Center s ’ , 
a eete cilia niinmndiaints Semele the human sciences to aid and further its 
signal on the tape where a slide acceptance and effectiveness in leading 
change is required. On playback, men to the things of God. Consequently, 
these signals operate the — the Christian Apostle cannot be unmind- 
projector automatically. Sight ful of science, especially of the psychologi- 


WITH the built-in CONTROL CENTER 


and sound are always together! 


Now you can make audio-visual presentations with the same 
sharp timing and smooth flow as those prepared by 
professional studios. The Ekotape 310 Recorder-Reproducer 
makes it exceptionally simple — you can prepare 

a complete program right at your desk ! 

This specially designed tape recorder has the exclusive 
Control Center that keeps your taped message and the slide 
(or strip) projector in constant synchronization — 
automatically. There’s no “next slide, please,” no “beep” or 
tone signals — no chance for error. From start to finish, 
it runs through without any attention! And, if you wish to 
modify the program, the tape portion is easily adapted 
to changes in slide or film sequence. 

Call your Ekotape dealer for a demonstration in your 
classroom — or write direct for literature. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
ee ELECTRIC 


Lid) RACINE-wis 


cal sciences.” Certainly, no one will deny 
the fact that His Eminence is well aware 
that “the psychological and sociological 
sciences” have been and still are plagued 
with quite an assortment of atheistic 
rogues and materialistic philosophers. 
The author in her article states that 
some children have serious problems. 
This is an understatement that appears 4 
little unrealistic to one who must deal 
with hundreds of children every day. 
The very act of passing from childhood 
to adulthood necessarily brings with it im- 
mense problems (at least to the adoles- 
cent) with which the young person must 
deal. A healthy solution to these prob 
lems (which can also be called tempta 
tions) can be brought about more easily, 
or at least more wisely with the help of 
a good counselor or guidance director. 
Some of these problems are common to 
many children and this is where the value 
of group therapy can be used effectively, 
again under the prudent direction of & 
(Continued on page 688 ) 
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Is your school taking advantage of 
all these SINGER teaching aids? 


Sewing Machines. You 

have certainly heard about 

the SLANT-O-MATIC* ma- 

chine .. . the easiest zigzag 

tolearn on...easiest to leach 

on. Ideal to pair with the SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe, 
most advanced straight-stitching machine. (Parts 
and accessories are interchangeable.) 


Many other heads available . . . each dependable 
as only a SINGER Sewing Machine can be. 


Repair Service. Every season, SINGER 
technicians visit schools on request to 
put all classroom SINGER* Sewing 
Machines in perfect working order. 


They remove lint, oil machines and 
make simple adjustments free of charge. 
Ifmorecomplicated repairs are needed, 
detailed estimates are submitted for 
approval before machines go to the 
SINGER workshop. 


Versatile Desks. SINGER offers a unique, modern desk 
that converts from study use to cutting table to sewing 
use. Accommodates most SINGER classroom machines. 
Combination sewing-cutting table, compact sewing 
desk, budget school cabinets available, too. 


Note: Many new schools, or schools designing new 
sewing classrooms, have been aided by SINGER in their 
planning. If you could use similar assistance, don’t 


hesitate to call. 


Film Strips. A variety of ex- 
cellent visual teaching aids: 
basic sewing machine opera- 
tion; use of line and color in 
dress design; plus new film, 
Vacuums for Homemaking. 
They are change-of-pace supplements to teaching, 
and come with record, or script for reading. Some 
in fullcolor...some free ...others low-cost purchase. 


Free Wall Charts. You or your sew- 
ing teachers may order 35” x 26” 
charts that spell out the threading 
of machine head and bobbin step 
by step. They are available for each 
of the different SINGER classroom 
machine heads. 


SINGER also offers you. practice 
stitching charts and a variety of 
free machine sewing manuals in 
quantity for your sewing students. 


Free Book, Booklets. A large selection of SINGER* booklets covering 
everything from the history of sewing machines to the latest zigzag stitch- 
ing methods and a complete textbook on machine sewing is available free 
to teachers. Also manual, “‘Vacuum Cleaners for Homemaking.” 


For further information about the many supplies and services—write to: 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Educational Dept. EA, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


* Also headquarters for SINGER* V cl 
SINGER SEWING CENTERS & cancer senieee nesta cumamitemeamine caeeimeans 
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eet. 1808 VICE PRESIDENT 


TO: Our Readers 
FROM: Clement J. Wagner, Publisher 


SUBJECT: Catholic Institution and Parish Clinic: 
Report and Announcement 


Ever since April, 1959, plans had been underway for our first Ca 
Institution and Parish Clinic and announcements appeared in our t 
magazines beginning with the October, 1959, issues. 


I am indeed happy to report that the Clinic held March 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th in the New York Trade Show Building under the sponsorship of 
CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE was a great success. Administrators, 
both clergy and sisters came from fourteen states, Puerto Rico and 
Canada, and their enthusiasm warmed our hearts with a good feeling of 
accomplishment. We had long felt the need for such a Clinic to supple- 
ment the editorial efforts of CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE by 
bringing Catholic executives together with the best authorities in the 
field of building and maintenance and food servicing. After presenting 
the experts with problems and questions over a three—day period, our 
Catholic administrators went home happy with the solutions and answers 
to their particular needs. 


Spontaneous and unsolicited observations are usually a criterion for 


judging such an event, and we quote just a few to give you an inkling of 
this keen enthusiasm. 


"There is only one word for these meetings...Excellent. 
They were very informative and a big help to our 
future building program." 


"I want to express my congratulations to you...each 
of the conferences was well organized and planned... 
I do hope that it will be possible for you to 
continue this program in future years." 


—and many others too numerous to quote in this limited space. 


The result of our initial effort and success with CIPC encourages us to 
continue these services and benefits to Catholic executives. It is with 
deep satisfaction and contagious enthusiasm that we promise to hold 
another such clinic in the not too distant future. Plans are already 
under way with our staff, and it will be my privilege to announce the 
dates, plans and program to you as soon as our ideas have jelled. 


My deep appreciation and thanks goes both to our fine speakers and the 
wonderful Catholic executives who attended our first CIPC and made it 
the success it was. 


Asking your cooperation again with our anticipated second Clinic, my 
staff and I send you our sincere greetings. 


Respectfully yours, 
Clement J. Wagner 
Publisher 


P.S. To give those unable to personally attend the Clinic the benefit 
of the experienced thinking of our speakers and at the request of 
many in attendance we are publishing the formal talks of the 
Clinic in the May—June, 1960, issue of CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAIN-— 
TENANCE. 
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Graders Learn About Magnets 


Kindergarteners now are introduced to 
a basic phase of physics through a new 
series of six primary and elementary 
science filmstrips available from Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

For the younger pupils the series 
opens with demonstrations and experi- 
ments to show how a magnet acts. For 
the older students on the elementary level 
it develops an understanding of why 
magnets act as they do. 

For kindergarteners through Grade 3, 
the titles are: “Discovering Magnets,” 
“Different Kinds of Magnets,” “Magnets 
Help Find Direction,” “Magnets Can 
Attract Through Objects.” For grades 
4 through 6, the titles are “What Is 
Magnetism?” and “Magnetic Fields.” 

The complete set is offered at $31.50, 
individual filmstrips being $5.75. A-V 38 


Improved Magnetic Disc 


High fidelity in both recording and 
playback is a requisite in language labo- 
ratory installations if pupils are to get 
maximum benefit from working in such 
a laboratory. Magnetic Recording Labo- 
ratories, Inc., long in this field, has in- 
corporated improvements in the new 
Magneticon magnetic disc language 
equipment. Greater frequency response 
is assured through the use of the newly 
developed base materials. 





This company’s installation uses a re- 
usable magnetic disc. A cited advantage 
is that the disc permits instant review of 
any desired recorded section without need 
for mechanical rewinding. 

Information and prices of the new 
MRI Magneticon magnetic disc and as- 
sociated language laboratory teaching 
equipment may be had from Magnetic 
Recording Industries, Ltd., 126 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. A-V 39 
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Locus Problems Kit 


For teaching locus problems the math 
teacher now has an aid in a new Locus 
Kit, developed by the head of a high 
school math department for the Viking 
Co., 113 S. Edgmont Ave., Los Angeles 
4, Calif. 





The kit contains 9 locus problems 
ready for use. Each is screened on a 
piece of clear plastic. The solution of a 
simple or a compound problem can 
be easily seen by placing one over the 
other. While they can be held up for the 
class to see, the effect can be heightened 
if they are used on an overhead pro- 
jector. The problems are screened in 
three colors: given information in black; 
dimensions in green, and the final locus 
in red. The various solutions possible 
with the same conditions can be demon- 
strated in seconds. 

The kit sells for $15. A-V 40 


New RCA Amplifier Guide 


The audio-visual room uses sound am- 
plification in one or another form. When 
a separate amplifier is needed—for music 
reproduction or even the school’s com- 
munication system—much help will be 
had from examining a new amplifier 
“Select-a-Guide” just issued by the Audio 
Products Department, Radio Corporation 
of America, Bldg. 15-1, Camden 2, N. J. 

A-V 41 


Films on Marine Corps 


The guidance counsellor in boys’ high 
schools will be interested in three U. S. 
Marine Corps films released through 
United World Films, intended to inform 
the public on various aspects of service in 
the Corps, especially boys considering 

(Continued on page 731) 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 684 ) 


prudent counselor. The statement of the 
author that countless nuns have been 
doing this job for years is matter for an 
entire article which would have as its 
basis, not only the fact that living condi- 
tions have made a complete about face 
in the past decade or so, but the reasons 
that make the Sister Formation Move- 
ment a necessity to be fulfilled and not an 
invention of convenience. 

No one will be able to uphold and pre- 
serve religion by running away from the 
very real problems of our young people. 
The adolescent does not have to be a 
juvenile delinquent before we should rec- 
ognize his problems. One must remem- 
ber that a youth does not become de- 
linquent overnight and it isn’t all the 
broken homes that produce the residents 
of our best jails. 


Rev. ANtHony D. Gu.tey, M.S. in Ed. 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Face Reality in Guidance 






Eprror: 


Theresa Mitchell’s Article entitled 
“Guidance—Catholic and Otherwise” is 
a serious provocative study of what harm 
some poorly trained counselors can do. 
What she says for the most part is true. 
Counselors trained in experimental phi- 
losophy which teaches that there is no 
absolute truth can ruin the guidance pro- 
gram. If there are no objective truths, sin 
does not exist. The criterion for right or 
wrong to an experimentalist is that it 
should be based on society. Hence, so- 
ciety is the basis to morality. There are 
no objective truths. Social adjustment 
becomes the aim of a guidance program. 

From these tenets fall the fallacies in- 
herent in guidance. Zealots in the field 
have placed their hopes on the perfect 
society. The “summun bonum” of life is 
to live in peace and harmony with other 
people. What they teach is a half truth. 
This is where Mrs. Mitchell fails to grasp 
the full significance. Guidance people 
trained in experimentalist philosophy of 


life believe and express a_half-truth. | 
Should we not live and work in a pluris- | 
tic society? Charity commands us to love, | 
to understand, and help our brother in | 





Christ. 


Many of these people are sincere. They | 


art trying to help our students. True, some 
as Mrs. Mitchell states are using a false 
approach. Because a counselor is a rela- 
tivist, there is no moral obligation towards 
himself or his client. Guidance becomes 
“adjustment centered.” 

Yet, prudence demands that we use 
some of the instruments and methods 
used by experimentalists to reach the in- 
dividual pupil and help him adjust in this 
difficult time of his life. We cannot scrap 

(Continued on opposite page ) 
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everything because these experimentalists 
are interpreting these testing instruments 
incorrectly. Moreover, our criterion of 
guidance is based on truth. Our basic 
principles of guidance should be built on 
these strong foundations of moral truths. 
The preparation for the “here and here- 
after.” Guidance as an applied science 
can only strengthen itself if it makes use 
of moral and spiritual values which in- 
cludes right, justice, equity, respect of 
human dignity, and charity for ourselves 
and others. Pius XII reiterated these 
words and added “Inasmuch as they are 
observed (moral and spiritual values), 
there is nothing to prevent the just de- 
mands of the science of psychology in 
favor of modern methods of investigation 
from being asserted.” 

Therefore, for the sake of prudence the 
teacher who has had a good background 
in guidance under the auspices of solidly 
trained professors..whose tenets are in 
sound principles of philosophy and the- 
ology can become a good guidance per- 
son. What you don’t have you can’t give 
is an old adage which applies well to our 
modern poorly prepared guidance coun- 
selors. 

Yet, there are many well prepared 
guidance counselors who may not be 
fully scholastic in tenets, but who are 
truly humanistic and who have deep and 
sincere ideals based on the principles of 
the natural law. Does not St. Thomas 
himself put claims to the fact that we 
can only build our knowledge by the 
natural? Then he adds, may not the nat- 
ural be a starting point for greater heights 
in knowledge? Cannot the Holy Spirit 
supplement? We neo-scholastics agree in 
these Thomistic concepts. Many public 
schoolteachers possessing a natural in- 
stinct for good and evil do not fall into 
the pitfalls of naturalism, but they have 
a keen sense of moral and spiritual values. 

As a summary, we must face reality. 
We have poorly prepared guidance peo- 
ple, unfortunately, sometimes our very 
own teachers, have an erroneous and 
confused knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of guidance. The answer lies not 
merely by exposing the dangers, for this 
emphasizes the negative points. Is it not 
to our advantage to emphasize also the 
positive? This is what Pius XII meant 
when he urges to use these modern tools 
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e in order to help us guide our students. 
m- How could a guidance counselor get into 
‘30 trouble when he has sound principles of 
i philosophy and theology to guide him in 
rn the most important field of human rela- 
al tions in our schools? Father Charles Cur- 
50 ran in his popular textbook Counseling in 
80 Catholic Life and Education makes it 
E IN- clear that Guidance is “aimed at under- 
ENTS, § Standing of personality development, as 






such, and the offering of personal informa- 
tion and thus facilitate a person’s assimi- 
lation and integration of the knowledge 
he has so that he can actually achieve a 
more mature, stable, and reasonable way 


ation. 
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of life” (through the second phase coun- 
seling). This is as old as the Church. Did 
not St. Ignatius in his Spiritual Exercise 
call for these principles? True many of 
our children are so well adjusted that 
they do not need more than the first of 
Father Curran’s definition, but let us 
not cover our head under the sand as the 
ostrich does in the desert, but let us face 
the realities of true research. There are 
dozens of good researches on adolescent 
problems. A few of the best known can 
be easily consulted: 
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As this is the time of year when people’s minds turn to 


planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


‘With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce, ‘Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 

rint name on paper. Collect. 
Shufile. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 













in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 


Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. All in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says, ‘Get out 
of my garden.”’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. -- 
Seedlings are so easy to grow- 


After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


” delicious Wrigley's EEZizzZig> Gum. 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 


e, U. H., “Self-Revelation of 
the Adolescent Boy” (Bruce, Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, pp. 


. “The Problems of Personality Ad- 
justment of Girls.” (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham Uni- 


. Brother Bernadine Leanman, S.C., 
“An Investigation of the Problems 
of i Grade Boys Attending 

ic Elementary 

Schools in U. S.” (Unpublished 

Ph.D. dissertation, Fordham Uni- 

versity, 1956. Includes an excellent 
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ANNOUNCING WITH PRIDE 
THE COMPLETION OF THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM 


IN SOUND AND COLOR FILMSTRIP 


ST. JOHN’S CATECHISM 


A DECADE IN THE MAKING 
USED IN OVER 10,000 PARISHES AND ACCLAIMED 


BY AN AUDIENCE OF TWO MILLION 


THE CREED THE SACRAMENTS THE COMMANDMENTS 
10 Units 10 Units 10 Units 

EACH UNIT of the St. John’s Catechism contains a filmstrip of 60 frames of original art 

work in Eastman Color; a ten minute dramatization recorded by RCA on a 12” unbreakable 


record at standard speed, 78rpm; and a complete lesson plan for teaching the doctrine of each 
lesson, together with suggestions for prayers and resolutions. The Catechism consists of 30 Units. 


For information write: St. John’s Catechism, St. John’s University, Jamaica 32,N.Y. 





WDITORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


NEW PROGRAMS, NEW COURSES 

WE HAVE NEGLECTED to note certain developments that 
will be of interest particularly to the members of the 
college and university department, NCEA. They were 
first published in College Newsletter, official organ of 
the college and university department, NCEA, in the 
March, 1959 issue. 

St. Francis College at Loretto and the Pennsylvania 
State University have announced the establishment of 
a cooperative program in engineering. Penn State will 
accept, with junior standing, students who wish to en- 
ter specified curricula in the College of Engineering 
and Architecture at the completion of the three-year 
pre-engineering program at St. Francis College. The 
program, similar to programs instituted previously by 
Penn State and other Pennsylvania liberal arts colleges, 
will enable young men to obtain a general education 
in a liberal arts institution as well as technological edu- 
cation in a school of engineering, through five years of 
study instead of six or more years that might be re- 
quired if both degrees were obtained separately. 

The program provides the student with a planned 
sequence of liberal arts courses which, if completed 
successfully, would guarantee him acceptance at an 
engineering school at times when student applications 
to such schools might exceed their capacity. 

Loyola University of Chicago reports a $128,000 
grant from Loyola alumni for restricted and unre- 
stricted educational purposes, a Moot Courtroom 
through the generosity of their law school alumni, and 
a $50,000 grant from the Robert R. McCormick Chari- 

table Trust for a special lecture hall in the school of 

law. Among the contributions to the university to main- 
tain the quality of teaching and research, the “Business- 
men for Loyola” group secured $225,000 for the un- 
restricted needs of the university. 

We rejoice with the two schools in the programs 

‘made possible. 


THE CHILD'S PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

In nis Philosophy of Education, Dr. Shields gives his 
attention to the responsibility of the school in the 
physical development of the child. “The preservation 
of the child’s health and the development of his physi- 
cal organism,” he tells us, “must be provided for by the 
educative agencies which undertake to control his con- 
duct and to shape his destiny, since his instinctive 
equipment is wholly inadequate to the attainment of 
those ends under the conditions prevailing in civilized 
life” (p. 181). He had previously made it clear that it 
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is one of the aims of Christian education to transform 
native instincts while preserving and enlarging their 
powers. It is precisely the atrophy or the incomplete- 
ness of man’s instincts that makes education an element 
essential to the very preservation of life. 

Physical heredity is not adequate to sustain man’s 
physical and intellectual development; as its comple- 
ment, it must have social heredity, which reaches the 
individual only through education. An instinctive 
equipment that does not suffice to sustain life even 
under the most primitive conditions of savagery, is 
even less adequate amid the complexities of civilized 
life. In the complex conditions of modern living, man 
“must learn to control his conduct, even in those mat- 
ters which concern his health and his physical develop- 
ment, by a larger wisdom and a clearer light than 
that which arises from individual experience.” For this 
reason it becomes the business of education to lead 
the child into an understanding of the laws of health 
and to train him to obey the regulations essential to 
individual and to public health, whether he under- 
stands their evolution or not. The young barbarian 
of a primitive society submitted to rigid customs 
handed down from generation to generation, but in a 
civilized mode of life these customs, and the native 
instincts they were designed to supplement, must be 
modified or replaced by habits calculated to preserve 
health and to secure individual development. 

The modern school is conscious of its obligation in 
this area, and endeavors to form the habits and implant 
the ideals that contribute to the physica] development 
of the individual. “The habits of correct posture, grace- 
ful carriage, exercise, cleanliness, moderation,” writes. 
Dr. Bagley, “are ultimately hygienic habits, and the 
ideals through which they are generalized are hygienic 
ideals—beauty, grace, health, chastity, temperance, 
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love of outdoor life. These hygienic habits and ideals 
might be called the balance wheels of civilization; it is 
through their operation that man has so far escaped 
annihilation at the hands of the very agencies that have 
lifted him up” ( Education Process, p. 346). 

Dr. Shields sums up his discussion of the role of 
the school in the field of physical education in these 
words: “The first task which the school is called upon 
to perform is to preserve the child’s health, and to 
secure his normal physical development while adjust- 
ing his conduct to the standards of the civilization of 
the day.” The school must address itself to the task of 
helping the child to adjust his physical organism to 
the strains that will be imposed upon it by the condi- 
tions of civilized life. The physical strains of school 
life are considerable. To meet them, the child must 
learn the finer adjustments of eye and muscle. For- 
tunately, teachers and administrators are aware of the 
demands made upon the child, and through properly 
graded work they seek to develop the eye and its func- 
tion without placing upon it the accurate scrutiny of 
fine details at short range during long periods. 

The active attention called for during a considerable 
proportion of each school day involves a large ex- 
penditure of energy. The teacher has need to remem- 
ber that, at least in the case of the small child, play 
should not remain outside the school. Something of the 
spirit of Froebel and Montessori must be brought into 
their work in an effort to relieve the children from rigid 
attitudes and long periods of quiet. Everywhere there 
is a nice balance of play and work. This is effected with 
no ready yielding to the child’s humors and tendencies, 
but he is kept subject to proper authority in the plastic 
period of life, not being allowed to follow his own im- 
pulses and ideas without restraint, but learning habits 
of obedience to the laws regulating human conduct. 

Many of the old-time dangers of health have been 
removed from our schools. The drinking fountain has 
taken the place of the common drinking cup, a source 
of infection. Laws demand vaccination and quarantine 
in certain sicknesses. No longer does the janitor’s broom 
redistribute germ-laden dust over desks and furniture, 
for the vacuum cleaner has taken its place. War is 
made on the fly and the mosquito, and expectoration is 
taboo. Proper lighting removes strain from the eyes, 
while modern ventilation gives a constant supply of 
pure air in the classroom, the child’s workshop. The 
unsanitary slate with its squeaking pencil is a forgotten 
relic, and no longer places a strain upon the nerves 
of children. Adjusted school furniture makes for proper 
posture, and the maintenance of a correct temperature 
helps the child’s resistance to respiratory diseases. 

Improvements in the printing of textbooks reduce 
the incidence of eyestrain, while medical service fits 
defective eyes with eyeglasses as soon as demanded. 
Physical ailments that impede schoolwork and the de- 
velopment of robust health are given proper medical 
and surgical treatment through the instrumentality of 
the school. The child is taught sanitation of the mouth 
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and proper care of his body. At the same time the 
nature of the tasks assigned to him is better adjusted 
to his physical and mental capacities. By design the 
school appeals to his interest and lessens the strain 
involved in long periods of concentrated attention. 
Special study of the needs of retarded pupils has re- 
sulted in the provision of systematic training of their 
senses and their muscles. Appeal is made to the child’s 
emotional nature through better decoration of the class- 
room, better illustration and printing of textbooks, and 
through the systematic teaching of drawing, painting, 
and music. This harmonious development contributes 
to the child’s physical welfare, and contributes in no 
small measure to the perfecting of his mental and 
moral nature. It is a neat balance of the many aspects 
of human nature that is required of the school, and the 
maintenance of that balance is not the least of the 
tasks assigned to the teacher. 


ROCKETRY FOR BOYS 


A wriTER in Newsweek (February 29, 1960) tells us 
that teen-agers have for some years been “lighting up 
the cornfield Cape Canaverals with homemade rock- 
ets.” There are now an estimated half a million de- 
votees in 50,000 clubs across the country. The hazards 
are considerable, and accidents not infrequent. Many 
influential groups, including the American Rocket 
Society, insist that teen-agers should not be permitted 
“the slightest association with live propellant mixtures.” 
The young scientists receive very little encouragement 
from their elders. To date, only three states—Washing- 
ton, Vermont, and Idaho—have taken steps to help 
rocket clubs. Maine plans supervised testing. 

Amateur rocketry has a vigorous defender in Capt. 
Bertrand R. Brinley, Project Officer, First U. S. Army 
Amateur Rocket Liaison Program. Captain Brinley in- 
sists on an orderly approach to this hazardous activity: 
“Any group of inspired teen-agers who have their 
hearts set on rocket-building should first form a club, 
complete with constitution, written rules, and con- 
tinuous supervision by qualified adults.” Perhaps the 
menace is not so severe as sometimes thought. Brinley 
tells us that rockets are much in the news today, and 
accidents make the papers. Many so-called rocketeers 
are callow youths simply fooling with chemicals or 
constructing homemade bombs. He makes a telling 
comparison with hazardous football. Thirty-three foot- 
ball players were killed last season, but football goes 
on. Brinley says he knows of no more than a dozen 
people killed by rockets in the past two years. He 
believes that a bright young lad who has the desire and 
brains to start a rocketry program will do it whether 
he is helped or not. Modern wizards in the field of 
rocketry took it up spontaneously and without help. If 
we deprive aspiring youths of the chance to learn, we 
increase the chance of accidents. Certainly, Brinley of- 
fers ambitious junior rocketeers much help in his re- 
cently published “Rocket Manual for Amateurs.” 
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By RICHARD A. SCHENA, M.Ed. 


Interpreting Test Results 


ANY SINGULAR EVENT in modern educational thought ac- 
quires the quality of uniqueness when a consensus is 
reached regarding it. One such event arises when the 
opinion prevails that teaching has attained a quality 
of complexity that might correlate closely with the 
complexities of space exploration. 

One phase of the educational atmosphere that has a 
positive influence on complexity is a testing program. 
A testing program can produce results of a negative, 
positive, or indifferent nature. The principal causative 
factor in a negative or positive result is frequently the 
interpretation and/or use of test results. It is not un- 
common, for example, for some teachers to interpret 
the results of a reading achievement test to mean that 
a seventh grade student scoring 4.6 is reading on the 
fourth grade level. Such an interpretation is neither 
consistent nor accurate. The manuals of the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Test in reading and arithmetic state: 


These extrapolated scores are not intended to 
help in the differentiation of degrees of inferiority 
and superiority and are not to be interpreted as 
meaning that a pupil has mastered the work of 
the grades not covered by this test. This is true 
particularly at the upper level. For example, 
where a pupil in the eighth grade gets a score to 
which a grade equivalent of 11.0 has been as- 
signed, it does not mean that he has mastered the 
work of the ninth and tenth grades, since these 
tests do not even touch on the curriculum content 
of those grades. It simply means that the pupil is 
about as far above the norm (8.0 if the tests were 
given in the first month of the eighth year) as 
another pupil in the same grade having a grade 
equivalent of 5.0 is below the norm.! 


A seventh grader scoring 4.6 should mean that of all 
the seventh graders used for standardization of the 
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test, this seventh grader is 
age seventh grader, within the seventh grade level. 


But Are Pupils Achieving Grade Capacity? 


The foregoing knowledge does not appear to satisfy 
the teacher who is interested in determining whether 
her pupils are achieving to grade capacity. The dis- 
criminating teacher is anxious to learn if her pupils are 


achieving to the capacity of mental ability, as well. 


There exists a method of determining whether a 
student is achieving on grade level in relation to his 
mental ability. The norm is known as the Expected 
Grade Placement (XGP). Its value lies in the quality 
it possesses to determine whether a student with an 
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arithmetic or reading.” 
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x” points below the aver- 


x IQ is an under-achiever or an over-achiever in 


The criteria necessary to determine this norm are: 
chronological age (CA), intelligence quotient (IQ), 
and mental age (MA). Step one in the process of de- 
riving the XGP is to find the MA. The mental age is 
computed by use of the following formula: MA = IQ 
x CA + 100. The next step is to determine the XAA 
(Expected Achievement Age). The formula to use is 
one of the following, derived by Alice Horne:* 


MA+ CA 
> for ages 6-0 to 8-5 


3MA + 2CA 
5 


2MA+ CA 
a for ages 10-0 through 11-11 


3MA + CA 
4 


for ages 8-6 through 9-11 


for ages 12+ 


The third step is to make use of the Expected Achieve- 
ment Age (XAA) to determine the Expected Grade 
Placement (XGP). This is done by taking the XAA 
and referring to Table I. Thus the XGP (expected 
grade placement ) is derived.* 

This XGP reveals that a student with “x” IQ should 
be achieving on “y” grade level. An examination by 
comparison with grade norms resulting from stand- 
ardization achievement tests should determine whethcr 
a student is over-achieving or under-achieving in rela- 
tion to his mental ability. 
































Two Cases as Examples 


The two cases cited below should enrich the under- 
standing of the criteria cited above. 


John Jones, Grade 5. 
CA—10-6° 
1Q—115 
Reading—7.4 (Metropolitan Achievement, Interme- 
diate, T) 


1 Metropolitan Achievement Test, Intermediate and Advanced 
Reading Manual, Directions for Administration; p. 6. : 

* T. Torgerson and G. Adams, Measurement and Evaluation for 
the Elementary School Teacher (New York: Dryden Press, 
1954), p. 85. 

° Ibid, ' 

‘ Ibid., p 85. 

® While the chronological age is stated as 10-6 (for ten years, 
six months), the figures are used as though a decimal (10.6) in 
the equations below. And, the 34.10 is made to revert back to 
34-10 before translation into age in months: 418. 


Mr. Schena is guidance counselor at the Dr. Paul Nettle Intermediate 
School, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 













TABLE 1 
Age-Grade equivalents used in changing chronological, mental, 
or expected achievement ages into grade equivalents 


Age Equivalents Age Equivalents 


Grade Grade 
Nos. Yrs.-mos. Equivalent Mos. Yrs.-mos. Equivalent 
73 6- 1.0 123 10-3 5.0 
74 6-2 1.1 124 10=4 5.1 
75,76 6-3,6-4 1.2 125,126 10-5,10-6 5.2 
77 6-5 1.3 127 10-7 5.3 
78 6-6 1.4 128 10-8 5.4 
79 6-7 1.5 129 10-9 5.5 
80,81 6-8,6-9 1.6 130,131 10-10,10-11 5.6 
82 6-10 1.7 132 11-0 5.7 
83,84 6-11,7-0 1.8 133,134 11=1,11-2 5.8 
85 7-1 1.9 135 11-3 5.9 
86 7-2 2.0 136 11=4 6.0 
87 7-3 2.1 137 11-5 6.1 
88,89 7-4,7-5 2.2 138,139 11-6,11-7 6.2 
90 7-6 2.3 140 11-8 6.3 
91 7-7 2.4 141 11-9 6.4 
92 7-8 2.5 142 11-10 6.5 
93,94 7-9,7-10 2.6 143 11=11 6.6 
5 7-11 2.7 144,145 12-0,12=1 6.7 
96,97 8-0,8-1 2.8 146 12-2 6.8 
98 8-2 2.9 147 12=3 6.9 
99 8-3 3.0 148 12=4 7.0 
100 8-4 3.1 149 12-5 7.1 
101,102 8-5,5-6 3.2 150,151 12=6,12-7 7.2 
103 8-7 3.3 152 12-8 7.3 
104 8-8 3.4 153 12-9 724 
105 8-9 3.5 154 12-10 7.5 
106 8-10 3.6 155 12-11 7.6 
107,108 8-11,9-0 3.7 156,157 13-0, 13-1 7.7 
109 9-1 3.8 158 13-2 7-8 
110 9-2 3.9 159 13-3 7.9 
111 9-3 4.0 160 13-4 8.0 
112 9-4 4.1 161 13-5 8.1 
113,114 9-5, 9-6 4.2 162,163 13-6, 13-7 8.2 
115 9-7 4.3 164 13-8 8.3 
116 9-8 4.4 165 13-9 8.4 
117 9-9 4.5 166 13-10 8.5 
118 9-10 4.6 167 13-11 8.6 
119 9-11 4.7 168,169 14-0,14=1 8.7 
120,121 10-0, 10-1 4.8 170 14-2 8.8 
122 10-2 4.9 171 14-3 8.9 


Adapted from; Manuel, California Achievement Tests, Elementar 
Battery (Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1957), Pe 306 


Arithmetic—5.8 (Metropolitan Achievement, Inter- 
mediate, T ) 


Step I: MA = IQ xX CA + 100 MA = 115 X 10.6 + 
100 = 12.2. 


2MA + CA 2(12.2) + 10.6 a 


Step II: XAA = 5 = 5 
2444-106 34yrs.10mos. 418 19 
en ae ee 
11.6. 


Step III: XAA of 11.6 = XGP of 6.2. 


Therefore, one concludes that this fifth grade stu- 
dent, with an IQ of 115, is over-achieving in reading 
(7.4) and under-achieving in arithmetic (5.8). 


Mary Brown, Grade 5. 
CA-—11-6 
IO—86 
Reading—4.2 (Metropolitan Achievement, Interme- 
diate, T ) 
Arithmetic—3.5 (Metropolitan Achievement, Inter- 
mediate, T ) 


Step I: MA = IQ X CA + 100 = 86 X 116 + 
100 = 10. 








2MA + CA _ 2(10) + 116 4 


Step II: XAA = 5 = 3 









20+116 378 
SS p18 + 12 = 105. 


Step III: XAA of 10.5 = XGP of 5.2. 






Therefore, one concludes that this fifth grader, with 
an IQ of 86, is under-achieving in reading because she 
is in the fifth grade with an XGP of 5.2. She would be 
under-achieving in arithmetic also. However, there is 
not very much more that can be expected of Mary. 
Whereas, John Jones has the capacity to improve 
markedly in arithmetic, at least. 


A Corollary 


A corollary to the above thesis would lead one to 
conclude that a twelve year old, with a 70 IQ, having 
an XGP of 4.0 could not be expected to achieve above 
the fourth grade level; in reading or arithmetic, for 
example. If he did, he would be over-achieving. In 
the event he did not, he would be under-achieving. 

Another corollary presents itself. A student with an 
IQ of 130, for example, should be expected to be the 
highest ranking or near highest ranking achiever in 
his class, notwithstanding his CA. 

The utility of the XGP, when fully comprehended, 
is of a rather high degree. Some suggestions would be 
(1) to determine the quality and quantity of assign- 
ments; (2) to aid in the discrimination of marking; 
(3) to use in the event of homogeneous grouping; (4) 
to evaluate, along with other data, the course selec- 
tion for secondary school placement. 





Expected Achievement Age and Expected Grade Placement 
Sample Data Sheet of a 7th Grade 


Name Q CA MA *XAA *XGP *Read- *Arith- 
* ing *metic 
104 11-9 12.4 12.2 6.8 5.7 5.5 
88 12-9 11.3 11.9 6.4 6.2 5.6 
114 12-7 14.5 13.11 8.6 8.0 7.2 
120 11-10 13.3 12.11 7.6 10.3 10.6 
115 11-10 12.8 12.4 7.0 7.4 7.5 
83 13-1 10.9. 11.4 6.0 4.9 7.8 
100 12-1 12.1 12.1 6.7 10.0 7.6 
122 12-1 14.8 14.1 8.7 9.1 8.8 
113 12-9 14.6 14.1 8.7 11.1 10.4 
103 13-1 13.5 1344 8.0 6.3 7.1 
105 11-10 11.6 11.7 6.2 7.5 7.0 
121 12=3 14.9 14.1 8.7 9.3 9.9 
107 12-5 13.4 13.1 7.7 9.7 8.6 
105 12-5 13.1 12.11 7.6 8.0 8.3 
105 12-3 12.8 12.2 6.8 73 8.3 
91 13-1 11.9 12.2 6.8 4.7 7.4 
106 12-9 13.7 13.4 8.0 724 7.3 
102 12-8 13.1 13.1 7.7 8.7 6.1 
110 12-5 13.7 13.3 7.9 9.1 8.8 
107 12-1 12.9 12.7 7.2 8.1 8.5 
99 12-1 12.0 12.1 6.7 7.1 5.9 
95 13-3 10.7 11.7 6.2 8.5 8.1 


*XAA--Expected Achievement Age 
*XGP--Expected Grade Placement 


**Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Advanced Form T 
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By SISTER MARY ESTHER 





Character Formation Through Books 


FUNDAMENTALLY, the teen-ager is a human being, a 
unique substance of rational animality who is gradually 
awakening to the adult world with all its demands and 
opportunities. Because it is a period of happy dis- 
covery, it can be labelled “The Best of Times”; but 
sudden and sometimes bewildering responsibilities 
paradoxically complete the description: “The Worst of 
Times.” 

Human beings combine a number of features—intel- 
lect and free will which compose the spiritual, emo- 
tional, moral, and physical makeup. Each plays an 
important role in the total personality. In considering 
the main interest—books—it would be well to note that 
probably at no other age is the child so capable of 
using his intellect and yet he discovers so many new 
distractions to hinder him from fully exercising it.1 

The intellect of the teen-ager which hitherto has 
been a potential instrument now becomes more fully 
developed. The concentration span is longer and more 
intense. However, with so many things to think about, 
it is often possible for one stimulus to interrupt another. 
The original idea is arrested before it can bear fruit. 
In actual problem solving, the youngsters have been 
found to evidence great intellectual discrimination. 

Memory and imagination are closely connected with 
intellect. Accompanying adolescence comes the wel- 
come ability to memorize by using a logical criterion 
rather than rote means. Thinking alone is not enough 
for full intellectual development. Memory work pro- 
gressing along with it, adds the desirable element of 
disciplining the mind, not allowing it to wander aim- 
lessly. 

Newly aroused imagination reacts to a gradually 
emerging philosophy of life in a teen-ager. Physically 
he is attaining new stature and beginning to look the 
adult. In his emotional life, fear, love, anger, and all the 
other strong urges have their moments of dominance. 
Spiritual and moral conflicts come to the surface grad- 
ually; a more permanent outlook on life is developed. 

It is quite clear that adolescence is a turning point, 
a blending of wonder and discouragement. It is the 
springboard to immediate adulthood in age, if not in 
mentality. With all the changes that emerge and clamor 
for attention simultaneously, the intellect and will re- 
main the central coordinating factors. The mind can 
absorb only so much. Hence the quality of knowledge 
is important and the value of reading indispensable. 


Character, A Result of Many Elements 


Character has been defined as the sum total of all 
the qualities that are combined in an individual, 
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usually gained as a result of training and habit. The 
very aim of Christian education is the production of 
“the true and finished man of character.” 

Habits begin at home and it is obvious that the 
family is the most important unit of society. It has 
already been pointed out that the intellect reaches 
magnificent proportions during adolescence. If the in- 
dividual intellect has been introduced early in life to a 
love for books and learning in the home, it is indeed 
fortunate. 

An early acquaintance with such familiars as the 
“Three Bears” and “Winnie the Pooh” definitely does 
leave a favorable impression in a child’s mind. By 
simply enjoying them, his mind is prepared and eager 
for further fascination. When a stimulus has been de- 
veloped, he will read “on his own.” Simple enjoyment 
is an ample motive, because imagination is at work. 
Primarily everyone reads for two reasons—either to 
understand self or to escape from self.? In both cases 
intellect and imagination are working to develop the 
entire personality. 

Teen-agers in high school admit that love for reading 
begins early. A simple story such as “The Little Bear 
Who Always Said ‘No,’” was enough to persuade one 
girl early in life that it does not pay to be stubborn. 
Even if there is no moral connected with a story, the 
mere fact that it encourages more stories, is the im- 
portant point. Even common mystery plots at least 
provide stimulus to anticipate the outcome, and appe- 
tite for further thought. 


Still Chance to Plant Love for Reading 


There is a chance that love for reading can still be 
planted in a child in the early grades, even if the home 
has failed to provide it. In this respect, the lower grades 
foundation is one of the most important phases of the 
educational system. A child is docile at this age and 
loves the teacher just for being there. He will do 
almost anything to win her nod of approval. He is 





Sister Mary Esther has travelled widely 
throughout the U. S. and enjoys oil painting 
as a hx bby. Now teacher of English, Latin, 
and religion and assistant librarian at Notre 
Dame High School, Elmira, N. Y., Sister has 
had a diversified teaching experience. After 
teaching grade one for three years, she trans- 
ferred to grade eight for two years, moved 
on to fourth and fifth grade remedial reading 
as part of the summer and extension work at 
Catherine McAuley Junior College. She has 
since been teaching in high school. She is a 
graduate of Nazareth College, with an M.S. 
from State University College of Education, 
Genesco, N.Y. 
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thrilled in the first grade at the prospect of learning 
how to read and write. If he can be happily and 
successfully steered through this important time, the 
mold will take favorable shape. By fourth grade, he 
will have to be reasoned into wanting to read. 

In the human rectangle of child and educators, there 
are bound to be deficiencies and limitations on the part 
of the “impressors.” The librarian should realize what 
a tremendous role he or she can play. It is important 
for two reasons especially. 

1. Mass methods have to be employed in school. 
But mass production fails to educate fully an indi- 
vidual child. The librarian may assist and inspire in a 
particular case. 

2. Because the librarian can exert an influence after 
formal education is completed, she is in a situation to 
observe the living result of education. She is in a 
position to do one of two things: (a) If formal educa- 
tion is lacking, she may provide the groundwork, or 
(b) satisfied with the child’s formal education, she 
may provide the “polishing” aspect to his reading diet. 


The “Quality” Angle 


The librarian too has limitations. The classroom pro- 
vides the advantage of “quantity” for personality form- 
ing, but the parents and the librarians possess the op- 
portunity for the “quality” angle. The child is always 
influenced by the personality of the individuals dealing 
with him. School with its variety of teachers may leave 
a more favorable impression than a few individuals 
among librarians. But the fact still remains that the 
librarian has a “bird’s eye view” of the individual child 
and can do something about it. 

For example, the librarian may observe that Dick 
always speaks before thinking. Perhaps it has escaped 
the special attention of his overbusy mother who has 
five others just like Dick and is conditioned to the 
situation. By appropriately suggesting “The Man With- 
out a Country” to him, the librarian may be doing a 
service not only to the boy but to the home and school, 
if Dick actually sees the consequences of one moment 
of thoughtlessness. 


Where the Librarian Fits In 


The librarian’s “quality and individual” role as an 
educator has already been mentioned. Her influence 
should progress simultaneously with the early years of 
the child even before adolescence. It is obvious that 
she must be familiar with the background of her pa- 
trons and know the goal for which she is aiming. Per- 
haps her desirable qualifications could be best sum- 
marized thus: education, experience, and enthusiasm. 

Thoroughly trained in selecting the best type of 
literature for juvenile minds and being an appreciative 
applauder of the finest things of life, she has a distinct 
advantage. She is educated and has a thorough famili- 
arity with the books themselves. 

Mike, who is always so dissatisfied with his family 
may need the librarian’s preview of “David Copper- 
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field” to tempt him into the fascinating discovery that 
he is more fortunate than he realizes. By casual but 
planned conversation, it may be disclosed that con- 
tentment presently reigns. 

When people are not regular readers, it is even more 
important to see that one good book be placed in their 
hands. The fewer the books to influence them, the 
more sterling should the quality become. Even among 
people who read widely, one book usually stands out 
in memory. One good book may be a determining 
factor for life, or may stimulate the reading of another 
work which will be. 










Tact in Offering Assistance 


Her experience in dealing with young people is an 
invaluable aid to the librarian. Tact in offering assist- 
ance and actual subtlety in making suggestions are 
devices that often must be used in daily contact with 
sensitive young dispositions. Patience with their likes 
and dislikes, a friendly attitude during their gay prattle, 
and an invaluable sense of humor, are all results of 
gathering valuable experience. Clever book talks, 
tempting displays and all the thousand other devices 
encouraging library use, are likewise included. 

Manner and enthusiasm are indescribable things 
and yet who has not been charmed by them. In addi- 
tion to gathering knowledge and experience, it remains 
for the librarian to be contagiously enthusiastic about 
her reading discoveries. The mind is capable of digest- 
ing only a limited supply of material and by enthusiasm 
and encouragement over only the best, emphasis is 
rightly placed. The teen-ager cannot possibly realize 
nor choose with complete wisdom from the menu at 
his disposal. “In dealing with students, to be simple in 
their methods, natural, humanly poetic, considerate 
and loving . . .”* is a challenging ideal. 



















Proceed to Form Character 





With her background supporting her, the lady in 
charge of the books may proceed to form character 
either by the less painful method of giving out what is 
already wanted or she may attempt fastening interest 
in a brand new subject. Needless to say, it is the latter 
venture which requires the most tact. One of the char- 
acteristics of adolescence is to resent obvious interfer- 
ence. Method of approach is of primary importance 
here. Similar circumstances exist in the classroom, 
where the student is either “sold” or lost to an idea 
through the methods of the teacher. If he likes the 
teacher, usually the subject will attract amazing popu- 
larity. Sympathetic understanding enriches the hu- 
manity of both instructor and instructed. 

The tremendous value of personal example was 
demonstrated recently in a certain district of Cali- 
fornia.* A survey was made among students of high 
school age to determine what type of characters they 
aspired to be, and the source of their inspiration. It was 
discovered that three-fourths of the stimulus came 
from real people rather than from books. And yet the 
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young people admitted that reading backed up the 
impressions created by these live characters. 

Those who were primarily influenced by reading 
claimed to have been inspired by one good book rather 
than by an accumulation. On the whole, the young 
folks did seem to have good ideas of the type of char- 
acter to be imitated. Their admiration was staged in 
this descending order: They admired people who were 
friendly and easy to get along with, happy, cheerful, 
honest, sincere, considerate, loyal, brave, dependable, 
fair, humorous, modest, thrifty, courteous, hardwork- 
ing, and refined. 


Example Strong; So Are Books 


In other words, example is very strong and so are 
books. Perhaps the most impressing feature is the in- 
fluence of even one book. Its full impact can never be 
accurately measured but very well estimated. Father 
Harold Gardiner says that a book to affect a teen-ager 
“must be strong and heady, must have power and 
virility to impress the intellect and imagination as well 
as his soul with truth, justice, a sense of humor, and 
with a deepening of his emotional experiences.”® 

What would be a few practical illustrations of deal- 
ing with youth as they are? 


Samples of Dealing with Youth 


A growing awareness of self. An enthusiastic sug- 
gestion to lanky Joe Martin that he read a newly ac- 
quired edition of Lincoln’s biography and report his 
impressions to the librarian. His esteem for good judg- 
ment may be stimulated. At the same time, he may be 
inspired by the courage and forbearance of an awk- 
ward and unpoised young Lincoln who made good. 

Uncertainty. Liza Jane might be urged onward in 
the social circle if the new edition of “Reach For a 
Star” were steered to her attention. By reading about 
the stumbling but rewarding efforts of a young negro 
girl in her freshman year at college, her own hesitant 
outlook might be brightened. 

Hero worship. An organized but informal good dis- 
cussion club may help to enlighten some minds and 
wills, by lively chatter concerning the good and bad 
qualities of some famous historical characters. 

Clannishness. Emphasizing that a good, dependable 
group could be used, possibly a radio program dealing 
with teen-age books could be formulated and carried 
out by enthusiastic youngsters whose interest and 
preparation will be contagious. 

Trust. Because Bill trusts the librarian’s better judg- 
ment, the suggestion that “Cry, the Beloved Country” 
will give a more complete idea of racial segregation 
than “Kingsblood Royal,” will be gratefully accepted. 
At the same time, Bill’s valuable time saved may be di- 
rected to another better book. 

These are only a few ideas but many more are 
clamoring for attention. Not only is teen-ager’s intellect 
keen but also he is at an age where reasoning actually 
intoxicates him.* In the beginning, the books may not 
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seem to make an impression. However, the adolescent 
usually will place himself in a similar situation men- 
tally, glean some general principles, admire them, 
preserve them for future conduct and when the occa- 
sion arises, will respond as if by reflex action.? 


With an Enkindling Spark 


“Little Women” with its admirable home life, will be 
remembered by grouchy Peggy; quick acting Jack will 
recall the patience of Admiral Byrd in “Alone”; “Up 
From Slavery” will be an inspiration to Ruthie Mae and 
she'll be brave the next time her efforts are overlooked 
in school; Nancy will thoroughly enjoy “Manners Can 
Be Fun” and will be grateful that the librarian drew it 
to her attention by pointing out the clever poetry and 
illustrations. Incidentally, Nancy needs a book on 
manners but the librarian is going to suggest that she 
read it for the sake of evaluating the poetry. “Will other 
teen-age girls like it?” is the “enkindling spark.” 

Once the “fire of enthusiasm” is burning brightly, 
the lady in charge is not satisfied merely to observe 
her patrons reading. She follows up the reading by 
friendly inquiries and encouragement of free discus- 
sion. Joan’s “lost feeling” in a new school and her read- 
ing of “Mrs. Mike” may be the recipe for interesting 
comment. Fred who is “car happy” may draw a few 
ideas about cooperation from his enjoyment of “Street 
Rod.” If Joe needs generosity and perseverance as his 
ideals, perhaps a report and friendly talk on the biog- 
raphy of Theodore Roosevelt will induce a more last- 
ing impression. If certain misunderstandings have 
crept into the adolescent’s interpretation, they may be 
more easily remedied then. Backgrounds vary; usually 
a person will take from a book what he brings to it. 
Therefore, it is valuable to discuss and compare 
opinions. 

The librarian will be successful at character forma- 
tion merely by providing the stimulation to think. The 
pitfall of passivity is more of a danger today than the 
outright mistakes of society. Mistakes can be merely 
wrong conclusions but passivity means that no conclu- 
sions are drawn at all. Bishop Sheen has aptly remarked 
that stagnation is sure death because things do not 
become better by being left alone.® 

The “green pastures” of truth and virtue are beauti- 
ful. The librarian must be as truthful and virtuous in 
drawing young people in this direction, convinced of 
the worth of both means and end. 
~1Crow & Crow. Adolescent Development and Psychology 
(McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956), p. 38. , ! 

“Thornton. How to Develop Personality Through Reading 
(Bruce Pub. Co., 1949), p. 23. 

*Ryan. Beyond Humanism (Sheed & Ward, New York, 
1950), p. 68. 

* Lodge, “Influence of School and Books on Moral Ideals of 
Adolescents at the Eighth Grade Level,” Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. 50 (December, 1956) 1. 

® Kiely. Traffic Lights. Pro Parvulis Book Club. New York. 
1941. Foreward by Harold Gardiner, S.J. 

* Maritain. Education at the Crossroads (Yale Univ. Pr., 
1943), p. 62. 

: Kircher. Character Formation Through Books (Catholi 
University of America Press, 1944), p. 4 


§ Fulton }- Sheen. Life is Worth Living. (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1953), p. 138. 
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By SISTER AURILLA, S.S.J., M.A. 


MUCH Is BEING written these days about the teaching 
of natural science in our secondary schools. Some of 
the criticism is valid, and many of the suggestions val- 
uable. But all of this should not lead to the conclusion 
that this is the only field that needs re-evaluation. If 
the natural sciences are vital to our defense, the social 
sciences are no less vital in waging what President 
Eisenhower calls “a positive peace.” The ideals and 
institutions of the free world, if they are to survive, 
must be understood by America’s young people. 

The basis on which the college can build a mature 
understanding of these principles rests on two phases 
of preparation which it can expect to find in the high 
school graduate. First, he should have a knowledge of 
basic facts in the history of our nation and the func- 
tioning of its government, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the cultures of other nations. He should 
further have acquired correct habits of study, and the 
skills necessary for the higher study of the social sci- 
ences. Secondly, it is important that students approach 
these studies with an attitude, if not eager, at least not 
inimical. 

In an attempt to measure students’ preparation for 
beginning a study of the college social sciences, a 
questionnaire was administered to one hundred fifty- 
eight underclassmen—mostly freshmen—none of whom 
had been exposed to United States history on a college 
level, and the majority of whom had not yet studied 
political science. Questions were included which re- 
lated to attitudes and achievements developed in high 
school social studies. 

The object of some questions was to test retention of 
some of the more fundamental information acquired 
in previous years. Ample time was afforded for an- 
swering all questions, and students were requested 
not to guess at answers. Typical of the questions and 
answers relating to United States history are the fol- 
lowing: 
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Answers in U. S. History 


On a completion question asking which war was 
caused by a dispute over one of our boundaries, 27 © 
per cent correctly answered the Mexican War. Twenty- 
nine per cent said the Spanish-American; 11 per cent, 
the Civil; 11 per cent, the French and Indian; 16 per 
cent did not answer, and 6 per cent gave various other 
answers, among which were the Crimean War, the 
War of 1812, the Revolution, and World War II. 

In reply to the question which war gained us the 
Philippines, 29 per cent answered correctly. Thirty per 
cent filled the blank with World War II, 21 per cent 
said World War I, and 20 per cent did not reply. 

In the field of government, 70 per cent of the stu- 
dents were able to answer which branch can declare 
a law unconstitutional; 16 per cent answered the ex- 
ecutive; 9 per cent, the legislature; and 5 per cent did 
not answer. Asked which branches made and approved 
treaties, 55 per cent correctly answered the President 
with the consent of the Senate; 15 per cent said the 
Senate with the approval of the President; 17 per cent 
gave various other answers, and 13 per cent did not 


reply. 
In European History 


In the field of European history, 48 per cent cor- 
rectly underlined Italy as the last of four listed coun- 
tries to become a national state. Seventeen per cent 
answered Russia; 11 per cent, Great Britain; 8 per 
cent, France; and 16 per cent did not answer. A com- 
pletion question asking the dominant personality in 
Europe from 1799-1815 brought out such answers as 
England, Germany, Imperialism, Bourbons, and King 
Henry VIII. Forty-eight percent correctly answered 
Napoleon. 

Besides a framework of reference in which to pro- 
ceed, the student will ideally bring to the college social 
sciences a friendly feeling toward the field. His atti- 
tude will depend in great measure on the type of 
experiences he has encountered in his high school 
classes. In an attempt to measure such attitudes, the 
following questions were included: Did you like 
United States history in high school? Why or why not? 
The same questions were asked regarding government 
and European history. Answers revealed that 34 per 
cent had not liked American history in high school. 
Some of the reasons for disliking the subject were the 
following: 


I didn’t understand it. 
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There was no actual teaching; just a matter of 
outlining. 

I didn’t feel the instructor was interested in the 
course himself. We went very rapidly, with almost 
no class participation. 

The teacher didn’t present it in a way that was 
interesting. He would just dictate notes and I 
didn’t know enough to ask questions. 

Our teacher talked about everything except his- 
tory, yet expected us to have the knowledge ready 
for our tests. 

Our teacher was the coach and he was more in- 
terested in sports than in history. 


The majority, 66 per cent, expressed a liking for the 
subject, as the following statements indicate: 


The class was conducted on a student participa- 
tion basis. 

It was interesting, and the outside activities 
were fun as well as educational. 

It gave me a greater love and appreciation for 
my country. 

Our teacher made herself easily understood. 

I liked the informal class discussion. 

It is interesting to note the way we have suc- 
ceeded and failed. The teacher was careful to tie 
up causes and results. 

I liked it only because the teacher made it so 
interesting. 

It showed how much we went through to get 
where we are. 

I liked our textbook. 

We had current events along with history. Also 
the teacher assigned a lot of outside work (papers, 
etc. ). 

I liked the regular testing. 


An even greater number, 81 per cent, expressed 
these and similar reasons for liking the study of gov- 
ernment: 


The teacher presented it so I could understand . 
it. 

It’s necessary to know how our government 
works, 

Our trips to different government agencies 
helped me to understand the course better. 

We had a model U.N. Assembly, which was a 
grand experience. 

We visited the state capital and the court house 
to see the “inside” of our government. 
It’s necessary for a well-rounded education. 


Nineteen per cent expressed a dislike for the sub- 
ject, or said they had not taken it. 


One stated: I would have liked it with a differ- 
ent teacher. 

Another: Too much put into one semester. 

Still another: I endured it but I didn’t enjoy it. 
The teacher never taught much. 

Again: It consisted of memorizing dictated facts. 


Some of the 39 per cent who said they disliked 
European history gave the following reasons: 


It was not presented in an understandable way, 
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so that we had to do all the work on our own and 
get what we could and let the rest go. 

I am not interested in the mistakes of others in 
the past. 

The teacher did not know his subject and made 
no effort to put it across. His classes were rote and 
dry. 

The teacher expected too much. 

Foreign countries and rulers are too involved. 


The 61 per cent who expressed a liking for European 
history gave reasons like these: 


American culture came from Europe, so you 
have to know its beginning. 

I liked all the different wars. 

I felt it was necessary to understand Europe be- 
fore you could understand our own country. 

We had a good teacher and interesting classes; 
recitation was required. 

The book was very good. 

I enjoyed studying the royalty and the parts 
they played while holding the throne. 

We had student participation. 

Certain parts gave me an idea of our changing 
world. 


Majority Attitude Favorable 


If the attitudes of these students are characteristic, 
we may say that the majority of students beginning 
college come to the social science classes with a liking 
for the field. Mastery of facts seems to be less general. 
In the field of United States history, for example, only 
29 per cent of all the questions on all papers were an- 
swered correctly; in government, 68 per cent, and in 
European history, 48 per cent. 


The Place Concept 


One phase of social studies which might bear more 
emphasis is geography. While the majority of students 
have an appreciation for the time concept in the study 
of history, few realize the importance of the place con- 
cept. Many do not have the habit of studying history 
with the aid of maps, and the questionnaire revealed 
that most were lacking in a knowledge of important 
geographical information, especially of Europe. Only 
23 per cent, for example, correctly located the North 
Sea as being east of Great Britain, while 12 per cent 
underlined north of Russia, 17 per cent between Ire- 
land and England, and 29 per cent between Sweden 
and Finland. The remaining 19 per cent did not at- 
tempt to answer. 

The Low Countries were identified as Holland and 
Belgium by 39 per cent. Thirty-seven per cent an- 
swered the Balkans; 6 per cent gave other answers, and 
18 per cent did not reply. 


Fundamentals the Responsibility of © 
Elementary Grades 


Fundamentals of geography, it is true, are the re- 
sponsibility of the elementary school. However, many 
gaps can be filled incidentally in the teaching of high 

(Continued on page 702) 
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The Story of the New Testament 


The Epistle 
to Philemon 


“Ir 1s ENOUGH for a disciple to be like his teacher.” 
These well known words of our Lord must have been 
close to the heart of St. Paul, for certainly he was like 
his Master. The Gospels show our Lord in many differ- 
ent situations; He could adapt Himself to one and all. 
For instance Nicodemus came to Him at night; our 
Lord spoke to him of matters that befitted a member of 
the great Council of the Jews, a leader in Israel. The 
Samaritan woman met Him at Jacob’s well; our Lord 
gently raised her mind from material water to the flow- 
ing water of divine grace. He could argue with the 
Pharisees in their own language, and He could turn 
to the crowds and speak to them in their own plain 
and simple language. He would discuss His divinity 
with His disciples, and the next moment He would tum 
to lay His hand upon the children brought to Him. 
This many-sidedness of our Lord’s character is devel- 
oped by His true disciples; St. Paul is one of the great- 
est of these disciples, hence we are not surprised to find 
many facets in his character, so Christ-like as it is. 
This fact is very obvious in the epistles of St. Paul, 
and is particularly evident in the epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon. Both were written at the same 
time, while St. Paul was a prisoner in Rome; by the 
same time we mean not only during the two years’ im- 
prisonment, but also within a short space of each other. 
It may be that the two were written one after the other. 
In the epistle to the Colossians St. Paul writes: “All my 
circumstances Tychicus . . . will tell you. Him I have 
sent to you for this very purpose, that he may learn 
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your circumstances and comfort your hearts. With him 
is Onesimus, our most dear and faithful brother, who is 
one of you.” Onesimus is the subject of the letter of 
Philemon. The tie is immediately manifest. To return 
now to our point made above: note the diversified 
character of St. Paul. In the epistle to the Colossians 
the apostle delves deep into the mystery of the head- 
ship of our Lord; in the epistle to Philemon he is plead- 
ing for the return of a runaway slave. The contrast is 
great, yet St. Paul is at home as much in the one as in 
the other. Not only does this show the greatness of St, 
Paul, it also indicates how closely he copied his Master, 
it is not to be wondered at that he could write: “It is 
now no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me” (Gal. 
2, 20). 


What Led to Its Writing 


To understand this short but moving letter from the 
pen of St. Paul, let us try to reconstruct the circum- 
stances leading up to its writing. Philemon, an impor- 
tant member of the church in Colossae, had been con- 
verted by St. Paul; when is not certain, but since 
Colossae is not too far from Ephesus, it may have been 
during St. Paul's stay in this latter city. This would 
have been during the third missionary journey. Phile- 
mon owned a slave, named Onesimus; it may be re- 
marked at this point that when Philemon became a 
Christian he was not asked to give up his slaves. As a 
matter of fact in St. Paul’s epistles we find frequent 
mention of the relationship between master and slave, 
but nowhere do we find him advising slaves to free 
themselves from their masters. Such a move would 
have caused an upheaval calculated to shake the very 
foundations of the Roman Empire; for the entire social 
and economical structure had as one of its pillars the 
fact of slavery. We are not to conclude that St. Paul 
was therefore in favor of slavery; he was, in one sense, 
provided it was slavery to Jesus Christ, just as he was in 
favor of freedom, the freedom of the sons of God. But 
St. Paul had too much common sense and too deep an 
appreciation of the times to propose such a radical 
change. First he would change the hearts of men, mak- 
ing them slaves of Christ, then slowly but surely there 
would come about a change in the world as he knew 
it. This thought is inserted because there are some who 
would call the epistle to Philemon an epistle against 
slavery; it is nothing of the kind. It assumes the status 
quo and elevates the relationship between Philemon 
and Onesimus to a higher spiritual level. 

To return: Philemon owned Onesimus. But the latter 
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left his master and came to Rome. We are not sure why 
Onesimus left his master; there is a hint in the letter 
that he caused injury or harm to Philemon, perhaps by 
robbing him, for St. Paul writes: “and if he did thee any 
injury or owes thee anything, charge it to me.” Onesi- 
mus’ action was not a prudent one; in fact it called for 
heavy punishment. In those days the slave was the 
property of his master, and he could do with him as he 
wanted. The lot of Onesimus then, should he return, 
was entirely at the discretion of his master; he could 



































m | brand him, he could even kill him, if he wished. It was 
is | then with a twofold sword hanging over him that 
of | Onesimus arrived in Rome: he was a runaway slave 
m | and he had done injury to his master. How he came 
ed | to the notice of St. Paul we do not know. It may be that 
nS | Onesimus sought him out; his lot was not an easy one, 
d- | he was a marked man, then too perhaps he was in such 
d- | extremity as to turn wherever he might hope to get 
is | help. Not only did he find a helping hand in St. Paul, 
iN | he also found a father, for Onesimus was converted as 
St. | his master had been before him. Now the tables were 
€t; | turned: Onesimus became a helper to St. Paul, and St. 
‘iS | Paul had found a spiritual son. 
St. Paul Wanted To Keep Onesimus 
So useful did Onesimus become to the apostle that 
the | the latter wanted to keep him; he knew that Philemon 
m.- | Would not hesitate to offer the slave to him, if St. Paul 
or- | could use him. In truth St. Paul knew the master so 
on. | Well that he could write: “I had wanted to keep him 
nce | here with me that in thy stead he might wait on me in 
my imprisonment for the gospel.” St. Paul felt however 
uld that if he should keep Onesimus, his master would be 
ile constrained to allow him to remain in Rome; whereas 
re- | the disciple of Christ wanted Philemon to practice 
e q | Christian charity, he wanted Philemon to let Onesimus 
‘sq | tturn to St. Paul through a voluntary act of charity, 
ent | 20t through an enforced gift. Moreover Onesimus be- 
ave, longed to Philemon; and therefore his place should be 
free | atthe side of his master. The bond that united master 
vuld | and slave was no longer merely one of right (by that 
ery | We mean right according to the existing laws of 
cial | Slavery); there was now the stronger bond of Christ. 
the | [twas through this second bond that St. Paul hoped for 
Paul | 2reconciliation between Philemon and Onesimus; and 
nse, | it was to this bond that he appealed in his letter. 
xs in At the very outset St. Paul appeals to Philemon by 
But | “Alling himself “a prisoner of Christ Jesus.” The convert 





could not but be moved at the thought of the one who 
had brought him to Christ being in chains and in 
prison. St. Paul includes Timothy in his greeting and 
addresses himself not only to Philemon, but also to 
Appia, probably the wife of Philemon, and to Archip- 
pus, perhaps a son. Their house was used for the as- 
sembly of the Christians; this indicates that Philemon 
was an outstanding member of the church at Colossae. 
“Grace be to you and peace . . .” are familiar words 
by this time. So also are the opening words of the next 
sentence: “I give thanks to my God, always making 
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remembrance of thee in my prayers .. .” If Philemon 
was outstanding in Colossae, it was not only because 
his house had become the meeting-place of the Chris- 
tians, but it was also because of his charity and faith. 
St. Paul had heard of Philemon’s great charity towards 
the members of the church, “for I had great joy and 
consolation in thy charity, because through thee, 
brother, the hearts of the saints have found rest.” 


Broaches Subject Close to His Heart 


Having praised Philemon for his virtue and because 
of this virtue, St. Paul does not hesitate to broach the 
subject that is close to his heart. He feels that he could 
command Philemon to receive Onesimus, but he pre- 
fers to plead with him and to let the charity of Phile- 
mon, do the rest. St. Paul wants the charity of his con- 
vert to overflow into action; it has already done that 
at Colossae; St. Paul now wants this love to be shown 
towards him and towards Onesimus. In unforgettable 
terms the apostle lays his case before Philemon: “Paul, 
an old man—and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ—I 
plead with thee for my own son, whom I have begotten 
in prison, for Onesimus. He once was useless to thee, 
but now is useful both to me and to thee.” With con- 
fidence St. Paul proceeds to tell Philemon that he is 
sending Onesimus back and he begs him to “welcome 
him as though he were my very heart.” The apostle 
had desired to keep the slave with him “that in thy 
stead he might wait on me” but he wanted Philemon to 
extend the services of his slave through his love for 
Paul, and not through any constraint. 


But a Brother Returns 


But a word of explanation will not be out of place, 
thinks St. Paul; a word that would cover up the fault 
of Onesimus. Philemon had lost a slave; now not only 
a slave but a brother returns, a brother in Christ, who 
is very dear to’ St. Paul, but doubly dear to his master. 
In fact the slave is so dear to St. Paul that he boldly 
asks Philemon to receive him as he would himself. 
There is still an obstacle, St. Paul reasons; Onesimus 
had injured his master. His services had been lost for 
quite some time, and as we said above, it is probable 
that Onesimus had robbed his master. This debt must 
be paid; St. Paul assumes the obligation of payment. 
“And if he did thee any injury or owes thee anything, 
charge it to me. I, Paul, write it with my own hand: 
I will repay it.” We can almost see St. Paul take the 
stylus out of the hand of his scribe and write these 
words in his own hand; there it was, his own surety, 
his own bond. But the apostle did not want Philemon 
to forget a debt that was due him; had not St. Paul be- 
come his father in Christ? Did not Philemon owe him 
his spiritual life? If then St. Paul had never asked any- 
thing for this, surely, the apostle hints, Philemon would 
never ask payment of Onesimus or of him. Philemon 
could never pay his debt; but let him make it smaller 
by striking off this debt against his slave and against 
his father in Christ. 
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Knows Philemon Well 


St. Paul knows Philemon very well; he knows that all 
he has to do is to suggest and his convert will do even 
more than he asks. Philemon has the chance to do a 
wonderful service for St. Paul; but there is more that 
he can do. To perform something out of love of St. 
Paul was in all probability easy for Philemon; but he 
could do more: he could receive him into his house. 
“At the same time make ready a lodging for me too, for 
I hope that through your prayers, I shall be restored to 
you.” St. Paul himself is coming; what a favor for his 
convert! But could we say that St. Paul’s coming 
clinched his argument? St. Paul would be sure to find 
out the way in which Philemon carried out his charit- 
able suggestion; and Philemon would not want to fail 
his spiritual father. The letter closes with greetings 
from Paul’s companions and the usual blessing: “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, 
Amen.” 


Epistle Is a Gem 


This epistle is a gem in many ways. It is a literary 
masterpiece, redolent with expressions that captivate 
the heart and the mind. Who can read such a line as 
this without feeling the poignancy of St. Paul’s posi- 
tion, a poignancy that must have wrung the heart of 
Philemon? “Paul, an old man—and now also a prisoner 
of Jesus Christ—I plead with thee for my own son, 
whom I have begotten in prison.” Who can resist the 
charm of this old man as he begs Philemon to receive 
Onesimus “as though he were my very heart”? Who 
could have written this sentence but the giant St. Paul? 
“And if he did thee any injury or owes thee anything, 
charge it to me. I, Paul, write it with my own hand: I 
will repay—not to say to thee that thou owest me thy 
very self.” But he does say it! And with what telling 
effect! 

Yet the letter is more than that; it is a revealing pic- 
ture in the words of St. Paul. Here we see a gentle St. 
Paul, a St. Paul filled with the gentleness of Christ, 
pleading for one of Christ’s little ones. Here we note a 
St. Paul who is a master of human understanding and of 
the human heart. Here is a St. Paul who puts into prac- 
tice what he has written on charity: “Charity is patient, 
is kind . . . is not self-seeking . . . hopes all things, 
endures all things.” St. Paul was kindness itself as he 
treated with Onesimus and as he entreated Philemon 
for his slave-son; he was not thinking of self, but of the 
master and of the slave. He expected everything of 
Philemon; he was ready to bear the debt of the slave. 
Yes, the charity of Christ filled the heart of St. Paul! 


Summary 


Avutuor: St. Paul, a prisoner for the sake of Christ. 

Tre: During St. Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, 61- 
63; towards its end, since the apostle hints at his re- 
lease by telling Philemon to prepare a place for him. 

Piace: Rome; from his prison. 

Lancuace: Greek. 
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Occasion: Onesimus, a slave belonging to Philemon, 
had fled from his master; he had also robbed him, it 
appears. The runaway came to Rome, where he met 
St. Paul and was converted. Although St. Paul found 
Onesimus very useful, yet he sent the latter back to 
Philemon, because he wanted Philemon to perform an 
act of charity by receiving his slave back as well as by 
returning him to the apostle; secondly, St. Paul knew 
that the law demanded the return of a slave. 

Purposes: To pave the way for the acceptance of 
Onesimus by his master, Philemon; the letter is an act 
of charity in the cause of charity, the love of Christ 
motivating the entire story. 
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school history, which will in turn become more mean- 
ingful if constant reference is made to maps and 
globes. 

Besides the actual teaching of facts, another im- 
portant aspect of social science is helping the students 
to form right convictions. In an address made to the 
Kalamazoo Citizenship Education Committee, Doctor 
Theral Herrick, director of the curriculum, Kalamazoo 
public schools, made this challenge: 


Do we realize what we are doing too often in 
our schools today? We are graduating young peo- 
ple who have few convictions based on objective 
evidence. In the social sciences and philosophy, 
we seem hesitant to present our ideas to those we 
teach—not only our ideas but objective truth itself. 
We often simply teach in a manner that will allow 
young people to be certain of nothing—all, of 
course, theoretically, so they will finally reason for 
themselves and draw their own conclusions. 
Granted, in a democracy people must be allowed 
to reason and arrive at conclusions; however, we 
still must affirm that objective truth does exist. 
When it comes to the natural sciences, are we so 
“democratic?” No, here we impart facts and 
knowledge that have been discovered; thus a body 
of facts and information is accepted and learned 
by the student. I have a feeling that the Russians 
are laughing at us—that this is just what they 
want—exact knowledge in science but confusion 
of ideas on philosophy of life. It is in this realm 
that we shall be overcome. 


A part of this criticism is not applicable to our Cath- 
olic schools, which hold to a presentation of objective 
truth rather than to “democracy” of philosophic be- 
liefs; however, there might be room for examination of 
conscience regarding the formation of ideals in our 
students. Do we not sometimes forget that when we 
teach history and government we must give these 
young people not only something to know, but also 
something to believe in? Let us hope, above all, that 
we shall never give the Russians “something to laugh 
at.” 
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ART IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL has many aspects and ob- 
jectives. At times it is purely creative, at others it re- 
quires teaching of mechanical skills. Sometimes it takes 
theme from another subject in the curriculum; some- 
times it is taught for the sake of its own content; but 
always it should be directed toward the enrichment of 
the child. As a means of developing this child into a 
well-balanced, integrated, and more fully human per- 
sonality art has tremendous possibilities. Properly pre- 
sented it takes into consideration the individual’s level 
of perception and observation, his degree of emotional 
sensitivity, his powers of expression, and then proceeds 
to open up to his mind a new way of knowing. By vis- 
ual, tactile, and creative experiences a new dimension 
is added to the child’s understanding of his world and 
life; a richness is imparted to offset the spiritual steril- 
ity of mere factual and literary knowledge acquired 
from books. 

We are teachers not primarily of arithmetic, nor 
language, nor art but of children. Everything we teach 
should be for the good of our charges. Why do we so 
earnestly urge you to teach art to a child, or anyone 
else for that matter? Because in so doing you (a) de- 
velop creative personality (that rules out non-creative 
methods); (b) encourage and develop alertness and 
ingenuity; (c) give him confidence in his own powers 
of expression; (d) give him assurance and familiarity 
in using a variety of materials and methods; and (e) 
develop a greater sensitivity in his relations to all crea- 
tion, to nature and his environment, and finally to God 
Himself. 

Our late Holy Father Pius XII once said that souls 
elevated, ennobled, and prepared by art are better able 
to comprehend religious truths and the graces of Jesus 
Christ. It was possibly this sort of development he had 
in mind. Such art-conditioned souls can grasp an extra 
sensitive reality, a deeper meaning, a fuller beauty, 
than can those bred on only literary, factual, and scien- 
tific nourishment. 
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Chief Benefit Qualitative 


The chief benefit of art is qualitative, intensifying the 
person’s perceptive knowledge rather than expanding 
it. Art lessons should be planned with such intensifica- 
tions as the primary goal. Despite the slogans that 
“Every child is an artist,” every teacher knows in her 
heart that children’s art work is not great art, but it can 
be perfectly adequate as “child art.” It can do great 
things for the child creator but only if it is valued as 
a process, a means, rather than a product. 

I am writing this article with the intermediate and 
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Young Minds Create Art 


upper grade classroom teacher particularly in mind. 
If she has the services of an art consultant, good, but 
her own offices are by no means dispensable. She needs 
to know how to get a maximum of professional help 
from the consultant and how to adapt it to her own sit- 
uation. In most cases the teacher must stand alone. 
Grade teachers today usually have some basic instruc- 
tion in art as part of their standard training course. 
They may even have a good art course adopted in their 
schools, and yet they may flounder hopelessly, accom- 
plishing nothing but a rather mild form of entertain- 
ment, a dictation or duplication exercise or, possibly, 
outright boredom in their art classes. The trouble lies 
chiefly in the selecting and motivating of art projects. 


Based on Needs 


An art problem, to be beneficial should be based on 
the needs of the children in a given group. A specific 
seventh grader may be in need of art experience as ele- 
mentary as those of a second grader. Though he be an 
honor student otherwise, he is, because of inexperience 
or lack of teaching, far below normal in his art expres- 
sion. His work resembles that of a first grade or kinder- 
garten child. It may well happen that the enthusiastic 
teacher's best efforts fall flat. She can get no response 
to creative stimulation. In that case she should study 
her group. Perhaps she is too optimistic. They have 
little or no “art-readiness” and she will have to begin 
“from nothing” to develop it. 


How Develop Creativity? 


Suppose this class in question is yours. How can you 
go about developing this desired creativity? First ana- 
lyze your group. Look for signs of art readiness: timid- 
ity in the use of materials, unfamiliarity with any me- 
dium but crayons, preliminary drawings with pencil, 
small drawings, small paper, timid short strokes of the 
brush or pencil, large, empty spaces unfilled by draw- 
ings? Are they dependent on the teacher for ideas, ask- 


Sister Esther is founder of the Catholic Art 
Association. Since 1952 she has been a mem- 
ber and twice director of the art workshops 
at Catholic University of America. Sister is 
general chairman of the Salve Regina Con- 
ference of Catholic Art Educators. In her 
work she draws on a background of art study 
at Art Institute (B.A.Ed.) and Syracuse Uni- 
versity (M.F.A.), having specialized in art 
education, painting, and history of art. She 
has traveled in Europe, and has contributed 
articles to various publications. St. Mary's 
College, Notre Dame, Ind., conferred on her 
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ing to be told what to do and how to do everything, 
atraid to experiment, showing no initiative or variety of 
statement and point of view? Are they hesitant, in- 
clined to imitate and copy: copying “models” shown 
by the teacher, copying from pictures in books, copy- 
ing from one another, repeating something they have 
done before? 


“Art Readiness" Low 


If this describes your pupils, their “art readiness” is 
very low. And now, let’s be honest if it may hurt a 
little. Is any of this your fault? Do you show them 
models? Do you praise the “realistic” things more than 
the “expressive” ones. Are you afraid of a mess and 
therefore do you insist so much on neatness that it 
hampers freedom of expression? Do you hand out only 
small paper instead of large sheets? Do you let them 
“copy from pictures or do you praise copied work? 
(In any other class you punish them for copying!) Are 
you always prepared to teach? Have you always done 
the problem yourself? Do you care too much about 
the product and how it looks, rather than the process 
and how it develops the child? Do you use well 
planned lessons either your own or adapted from 
authentic sources (e.g. Salve Regina Elementary Art 
Bulletin )? Do you introduce a variety of mediums and 
techniques to keep up interest? Do you relate your 
art lesson to the other subjects in the curriculum? 


Take Them As They Are 


If you find your class at a low level of art readiness, 
try to develop creativity. Select lessons that will grad- 
ually overcome timidity, encourage independent think- 
ing, and stimulate expression of ideas. Use a variety 
of mediums and techniques, especially large brush 
painting and torn or free cut paper work, so that mi- 
nute precision is all but impossible. Make copying as 
“disgraceful” as stealing and cheating. Encourage all 
manner of alertness: seeing what is needed to work 
well; seeing that things are returned to their places; 
taking proper care of materials; inventing new ways 
of using things. Develop new ways of “seeing” things: 
as lines, as shapes, as colors, as dark pattern against 
light, etc. Then select a method and a medium cal- 
culated to correct some deficiency in (a) attitude or 
morale; (b) confidence in own ability or skill; (c) idea 
of what is good and not good; (d) sensitivity to new 
beauty in environment; (e) imaginative approach, 
“creative seeing”; (f) enthusiasm and alertness; (g) 
technical matters—how to use a medium or material— 
how to handle tools. 

Suppose our class has all the deficiencies on the list. 
Let us take a concrete example intended to develop 
art readiness; it cannot be called creative, but it is 
an approach to creativeness. We begin with a prob- 
lem which is so easy that anyone can be successful 
with it. You will need only elementary materials: 
scissors, crayons, old magazines or newspaper, news- 
print. (Salve Regina Lesson Plan S. 1.) 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH CRAYONS 

































spac 
Suitable for Grades 4 to 8; 1 or 2 periods ant: 
I. Motivation: How about an adventure with lines 
and color today? We shall need some kind of design to | Wh 
put the color on. Let us see what we can make! ¥ 
II. Orientation: Teacher: Have crayons, 18” x 24” 
newsprint paper, scissors and an old magazine to cut, frox 
Pupils: Three sheets from an old magazine and your | ™™ 
scissors. Are you ready for an adventure? —_ 
III. Creation: Step 1. Let’s make our own designs! — 
No time to make pencil lines. Just cut freehand. “é 
Cut a big house (or a barn). mat 
(Quick! I'll give you just a minute! ) pos: 
Cut a tree—half a minute! mo! 
Cut some flowers. got 
Cut a fence. inte 
Cut an animal (dog, pig, horse, etc. ). the 
Note: The speed in cutting makes the children forget ee 
they are afraid to make the things demanded. The list a 
may include anything the class is interested in: butter- a. 
flies, birds, engine, fish, boats, etc. Prepare your list a 
beforehand and insist on speed. Make designs large and afi 
not necessarily in proportion to one another. p 
Step 2. Lay the things you have cut on your large sas 
paper. Let them overlap and turn in any direction the F 
shape looks best. Don’t bother to make the design look I 
“natural” like a picture! We are working now for nice “i 
spaces in which to put all our beautiful colors. When ma 
they are the way you want them, trace all around each “7 
one. This makes more nice shapes to color. a 
Then make a line with a black crayon—let it start beg 
on an edge of the paper and wander around all over Ful 
the design—cutting up the spaces that are too large, pict 
winding in and out to make the design more interest- 
ing and varied in places. (Filmstrip on “Lines” good 
here. ) Nor 
Step 3. Color solid, thick, bright, beautiful color on I 
the shapes enclosed between the lines. Every time you ] 4 p 
cross a line, change the color. Leave some spaces white } anc 
if you like. This helps us see the colors better. Note } and 
for the teacher: If you wish to teach analogous colors, } oth 






here is your chance. Show the filmstrip: “Color” and 
“Using Color” (Curriculum Films) if available. If not 
demonstrate with colored papers the “related colors” 
on the color wheel. The family or neighbor colors are 
the ones living next door to one another. What are the 
nearest neighbors to red? (Orange and purple.) Make 














all the colors you put onto the house related to the ! 
same family. Do the same with the tree, etc. Fill all the J ye, 
other spaces as you wish. Red, red orange, red violet, tim 
orange purple, etc. Press on the crayon to bring out the } eas 
full brilliance of the color. Try 

Step 4. Color all the lines black, solid black about J yy 
1/6” or 1/4”. ] 

IV. Evaluation: Hang the pictures where the class ] 
can see them. Which has the best design? an interesting | rec 
pattern all over? best use of related colors? good va- | wa 
riety of large and small spaces? Are there any white § py, 
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spaces left? Do they make the color seem more brilli- 
ant? 






What Does Lesson Do for Child? 






What does this lesson do for the child? It frees him 
from fear because no realistic representation is de- 
manded. It emphasizes beauty of color and variety of 
space, both quite respectable and authentic art quali- 
ties. Scoring the lesson on the basis of the points above 
we might check: (b) confidence; (c) idea of what 
is good; (d) sensitivity to new beauty; (g) technical 
matters; related color and use of crayon; and very 
possibly (f) and (a), enthusiasm and attitude or 
morale; and a hint of (e) imaginative approach. We 
got them all! in varying degrees, for they often seem 
interrelated. The lesson was easy, the color delightful, 
the sense of achievement justified. We have taken a 
long step toward a creative attitude. 





























































x Next try that eternal bugbear of timid souls: “I can’t 
st) draw figures.” Approach it round about so they won't 
™ | know what’s happening to them! Free cut in rapid suc- 
st cession, allowing about two minutes for each: a letter, 
id a fish, a bird, an insect, an animal, a person running. 
Pose some models—or show some slides of figures in 
Be | action. 
he Free cut a pose, another—about six. 
ok Have each child select the two he likes best. Paste 
©€ | them on a paper background, then dress them using 
en | magazine scrap for color. (Small pieces will make up 
ch a large area.) Put no restrictions on the kinds of cos- 
tumes. A story meaning for the figures will probably 
= begin to emerge. Let each do as he likes with his own. 
‘| Furnish an appropriate background and complete the 
Be picture. 
st- 
od 
Now Make Painting 
on In the following period, take this picture and make 
‘ou | a painting from it, using a colored paper background 
ite | and tempera paints. Limit the paints to black, white, 
ote | and one color related to the background color. Mix 
18, | other colors from these. Paint freely, no pencil drawing 
ind | first; paint areas of color, not just outlines to fill in. Fill 
not § all empty background shapes with color related to the 
ms” 9 paper color; and you have made a painting. The story 
are | may have changed again. No matter, it is very dull to 
the | be doing the same subject over and over. Change is 
ake | wholesome and stimulating. 
the As a follow-up, while they are still happy over having 
the really painted a picture, take. another painting, this 
let, | time with a strong subject stimulation. Some of the 
the } easily available children’s records come in handy here. 
Try one like “Gunsmoke Trail” or “Going to the Fire.” 
0 


Use Salve Regina Lesson Plan S6. 

Painting for the intermediate grades, The Fire: 

I. Motivation and stimulation: Talk about fires—any 
recent fire in the neighborhood—how it started, who 
was hurt, all the details—the fire alarm, the truck, the 
brave firemen, the big hose, etc. If possible, play the 
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short RCA record, “Going to the Fire.” What happened 
first? And then? Get all the details. 

II. Orientation: Teacher: Cover the desks. Have pa- 
per and paints ready. Black, white, red, yellow, blue 
are enough. A rag, two Dixie cups of water for each 
child, two brushes and mixing pans—pie tins or old 
plates will do quite well. Small sponges will come in 
handy for areas and smoke. Children: Get your paints 
all ready. What part of the fire will you make? Some- 
one will choose the alarm, and starting out with the 
truck. Someone will take the firemen turning on the 
hose. Someone else may want to do the falling chim- 
ney, or the rescue of the collie dog, etc. Think about 
it while you get ready. 

III. Creation: Each child paints directly on the paper 
with brush and poster paint. Sponges dipped in paint 
are good for smoke and fire and jets of water. What 
else can you do with them? Play the record again to get 
the spirit all over again; then paint your fire. 

Fill all the paper, make things large. Plenty of action. 
More red and yellow colors and smoky colors are better 
for a fire than blues and greens. Why? 

IV. Evaluation: Which ones have the atmosphere or 
“feel” of a fire? What gives them this atmosphere? Is it 
the color? Or the way the paint is put on? Or the action 
of the figures? Or all of these things at once? Are the 
spaces well filled? Where is the center of interest? Do 
other things “point” toward it? 

Do you like the way the paint is applied? Is there a 
variety of sizes, shapes, and spaces? Is the idea clearly 
and forcefully expressed? 


Go Far to Banish Fear of Figures 


This series will go far to banish the fear of figures 
which afflicts so many upper grade children. If they 
work fast they simply haven't time to hesitate. It gives 
them confidence in their own ability because no one is 
insisting on standards above their reach and the free 
cutting or tearing process makes minute correctness 
impossible. Whatever the results, the effect is good! 
The limiting of colors to be used forces concentration 
on ways of getting values and combinations for color- 
mixing rather than on figure drawing. They will do the 
latter much better and more freely because the stress 
is on the color. Just as we can walk better when we are 
not thinking about our foot movements, so the children 
will paint better figures when they are less worried of 
the actual process. 

The two lessons given here are from the Salve Re- 
gina Bulletins of Elementary Art.’ These lesson plans 
are designed to put into the hands of the teacher prac- 
tical and wholesome aids for developing creativeness 
in her pupils. They take into account the psychology 
of children at the various age levels with their physical, 
mental, and emotional abilities, and they also provide 
the teacher a varied assortment of sound art principles 
incorporated into a simple, easy to follow lesson plan. 
Nore: A few mimeographed sets are available now from 


Salve Regina Conference Headquarters, Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana. 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


COLLEGE OF ST. SCHOLASTICA 


Duluth, Minnesota 


A four-year liberal arts college for women, the College of St. 
Scholastica admits day and resident students and is under the 
direction of the Benedictine Sisters. 


LOCATION 

The College is situated on a campus of 160 acres, ten minutes 
from the center of the city. Duluth is three hours by train from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


RECOGNITION 

The College is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the National League for 
Nursing. The College holds membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the American Council of Education, 
the American Library Association, the Association of American 
Universities, the Association of Higher Education, the Associa- 
tion of Minnesota Colleges, the Catholic Library Association, 
the Minnesota Education Association, the Minnesota Private 
College Council, the National Catholic Educational Association, 
and the National Education Association. The College is ap- 
proved by the State of Minnesota Department of Education, the 
American Association of Medical Record Librarians, the Ameri- 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists (for Medical Technology ), 
the Minnesota Board of Nursing, and the Minnesota State Board 
of Vocational Education (for Home Economics). 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


To prepare a young woman to make informed, sensitive, and 
critical judgments upon personal and public issues, to enable 
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her to discriminate, to analyze, to exercise refined taste in ar- 
ranging her surroundings and carrying on human relations, to 
develop in her a willingness to exercise vision as a creator or a 
contemplator of the beautiful, to deepen in her a sense of Chris- 
tian values according to the Benedictine tradition and a desire 
to share these values, to inspire a sense of responsibility for 
others, a desire to serve and a devotion to duty—these are among 
the chief tasks to which the educators of the College direct their 
untiring effort. 


FACULTY 


Most of the faculty are Benedictine Sisters, but a number of lay 
men and women form an integral part of a whole designed to 
stimulate intellectual excellence and leadership. 


LIBRARY 
The library houses 40,000 volumes, and 287 current publications, 


AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 


The Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor of Science degrees are 
granted in Art, English, Modern Languages, History, Speech, 
Music, Social Casework, Medical Record Science, Sociology, 
Biology, Chemistry, Nursing, Elementary Education, Medical 
Technology, Home Economics, and Mathematics. Minors are 
offered in the above fields as well as in Philosophy, Journalism, 
and Physical Education. 
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CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRACURRICULUM 
Individualized guidance and counseling program; leadership 


workshop; annual spiritual retreat; health service; lectures: 
and recitals; formal and informal social functions. 


Student Societies: Student Council, Day Student Organization; 
Athletic Association; Playmakers Guild; Academic Clubs in 
Speech, English, Home Economics, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, Medical Record Science; Benedictine Oblates; Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine; Sodality; National Federation 
of Catholic College Students; Social clubs including Kappa 
Zeta, Monocles and Tri-Arts; campus affiliates of Young Re- 
publicans and Young Democrats. 


Music and Drama Presentations: College Convocation Series; 
Players, Inc.; Piano Clinic; Opera Workshop. 


Student Publications: Inscape, published bi-annually; Scrip- 
torium, published monthly. 


Athletics: Tennis, bowling, ice-skating, skiing, field hockey, 
basketball, volleyball, badminton, archery. 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Students are admitted to the College on the basis of graduation 
from an accredited high school, rank in the upper one half of 
the graduating class, satisfactory achievement as shown by test 
scores, and the recommendation of the high school principal. 


Exceptions to these requirements are made when it seems ad- 
visable. The final decision of the Committee on Admissions is 
based on the applicant’s scholastic and personal records. The 
high school record should present fifteen units, preferably 
English, four units; mathematics, two; foreign language, two; 
social science, one; science, two; and four other units. 


A student desiring to transfer from another college should have 
the college from which she is transferring forward her tran- 
script of credits directly to the registrar together with high 
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be said that it is more important for him to make speak- 


ers than to make speeches. 
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school records. No transfer grade below a C will be accepted. 
Not more than sixty-two semester credits will be allowed for 
work done in a junior college. Students may be admitted at 
mid-year, at the beginning of the second semester in January. 


EXPENSES 
Tuition (in or out-of-state students)............ $300.00 
Approximate total costs for a year: Day Student... 350.00 


Resident ...... 950.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND STUDENT AID 


College, State, and Federal loan funds, student service and 
academic scholarships are available to early applicants who show 
the necessary qualifications of scholarship and need. Write to the 
chairman of the Scholarship Committee, College of St. Scholas- 
tica, Duluth, Minnesota. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

Opposite page, top: Our Lady of Peace Chapel; a solemn High 
Mass is celebrated on Baccalaureate Sunday; modern library 
provides ideal atmosphere for study. 


Opposite page bottom: ardent ski fans learn the technique to 
master Duluth’s hills; language students learn quickly in 
the new language laboratory; student nurses receive training 
at St. Mary’s Hospital. 


This page, top: students examine the collection of a biology 
major; elementary education majors do their practice teach- 
ing in local schools; members of the college television work- 
shop consult with local experts. 


This page, bottom: a senior majoring in medical ‘technology 
works at the hospital during her senior year; artist puts 
finishing touches on her sketch in Tower Art Studio; three 
bowling alleys in Tarry Hall. 
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and sufficient material for continued progress through 


the year. 


By SISTER MARY ADOLORATA, O.S.M. 


Pair Speech with English 


WITH THE EMPHASIS of educators and pseudo-educators 
on science and mathematics, the rest of the high school 
curriculum is currently in the shadow of de-emphasis. 
Nonetheless, we must struggle on to keep alive the 
flicker of light that will guide our students to the at- 
tainment of goals impossible without the English lan- 
guage arts. We might adopt with profit the words of the 
advertisement for the Encyclopedia Americana: “Amer- 
ica needs a total solution to a total educational prob- 
lem. Pre-eminence in science is not enough.” The truth 
is, as we must acknowledge, America needs pre-emi- 
nence in every field. This same fact is true for the edu- 
cational system of the Catholic Church; our schools 
must not be merely as good as tax-supported schools: 
they must also be better. We need pre-eminence in 
every field. 

It is with this thought in mind that we give atten- 
tion to the English curriculum in our secondary schools. 
A certain needed emphasis must be placed on speech, 
for in this age of radio and TV, there is an ever in- 
creasing need for the schools to recognize their respon- 
sibility to the students in this regard. 


It ls Necessary 


Although the reasons for teaching speech may be 
multiplied many times, the most important reason is 
simply—it is necessary. In their book, The Mind Alive, 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet claim that “An adequate 
power to express oneself is not a literary frill with 
which to decorate the edges of life. On the contrary, 
it is the indispensable tool of our self-understanding 
and self-acceptance and of our rational contact with 
the world around us. This being so, one of the prime 
aims of education must be to help the individual es- 
tablish a happy and effective relationship to life 
through words.” 

If we accept that statement, we shall acknowledge 
that teaching specch is necessary. It is necessary for the 
discipline it imposes on the student, discipline of study 


Sister Mary Adolorata teaches English at 
Holy Name High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Sister has been teaching high school English 
for about fifteen years, and she participated 
in the development of the eleventh grade 
speech unit for the Detroit archdiocesan 
schools. For the past five summers she has 
been visiting lecturer of English at The 
Creighton University. She is author of a 
chapter in each of the two books edited by 
Father Kane: Why | Entered the Convent and 
Melody in Your Hearts. A graduate of the 
College of St. Elizabeth Convent, N. J., 
she has an M.A. from The Creighton Univer- 
sity. 





to prepare his work, discipline of the physical means 
to deliver the speech. 


Expression of Personality 


Speech is the expression of personality, that elusive 
term which has been variously defined and withal de- 
fies definition. Nevertheless, one of the products of 
speech education is to assist in the development of 
personality that will be expressed through speech. 

Again, a very important reason for teaching speech 
in our schools is that it aids in the development of 
creative powers, the creation of ideas, the creativeness 
called forth in adequately expressing these ideas, the 
creative powers needed in persuading the listening au- 
dience that what the speaker says must be heeded. 
In short, speech education is important and necessary 
in our educational system. 

A direct product of speech education should be the 
expression of truth. Sister Mary Cyprian, in writing of 
oral English, had this to say: “Veracity, accuracy, and 
precision in the expression of their own thoughts and 
in the understanding and interpretation of the thoughts 
of others is possibly the greatest good a student could 
acquire in his language arts works.” 


Means of Developing Leadership 


Lastly, and this is a vital reason for teaching speech 
in our school, training in speech is a means of develop- 
ing leadership. We have been severely criticized for 
our failure to develop leaders through the Catholic 
school system. We should, therefore, take advantage 
of every good means to remedy this lack. 

In a culture such as ours where the spoken word is 
conveyed to any part of the world by radio and to 
all parts of our country by television, where opinions 
are determined by the speeches delivered over the net- 
work by political leaders, it is obvious that there is a 
need for articulate Catholics in all fields, in politics 
and business, in social areas, and particularly in the lay 
apostolate. If no other reason cited seems sufficient 
cause to encourage all of us and any of us to lend our 
efforts to improve our speech course, this last one 
should be the clinching argument. 

If we admit the need for the course, this in turn gives 
rise to the complaint on the part of the English teacher 
that he does not have adequate preparation to teach 
speech. Perhaps this is a justifiable complaint, but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that a good English 
teacher should be able to become a good speech 
teacher—if not a good speech maker! In fact, it might 
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be said that it is more important for him to make speak- 
ers than to make speeches. 









Actually, however, there is no need for a fearful ap- 
proach to this problem. As any teacher of methods will 
tell his student teachers, the instructor knows more 





about this business than do his pupils. That practical 






approach should be her reason for overcoming 








hesitancy 
Furthermore, it should be noted that speech is not a 
separate subject but is an integral part of the English 
rriculum. If there should arise the protest that there 





s not enough time for the inclusion of this necessary 
part of English, the teacher should consider that speech 
is in reality oral composition. It is English. 

In the instance that the reader is convinced of the 
need and the place for speech in the English curricu- 
lum but is faced with the need for planning, that, too, 
can be handled easily. The Archdiocese of Detroit has 
a speech program so well planned that anyone who is 
willing to adopt this program will be able to adapt 
himself to teaching speech—whether he ever did so 
before or not. 

















What Ninth Grade Does 


In the first unit for the ninth grade, the student is 
introduced to speech and is given the rudiments of 
speech making; namely, articulation, enunciation, and 
communication. The objective of the second unit is 
“to know the role of the body in speech delivery.” The 
aim is to learn to use the body effectively in speaking. 
In this unit stress is given to poise, movement, and ges- 
ture; in short, to bodily action. The third unit deals 
with the matter of voice, tone, and word production. 
The stress here is placed on respiration, phonation, 
resonation, and articulation. The fourth unit brings the 
work of the first year to a close with the study of how 
to avoid monotony in speech. Three aids are listed to 
help avoid monotony: pitch of voice, rate of delivery, 
and emphasis. With each section there are enough as- 
signments to satisfy the needs of the teacher, and more 
than enough to satisfy the desire of the student. 






















Makes Good Conversationalists 





For the tenth grade a separate speech unit was pre- 
pared which has for its aim to make the student a good 
conversationalist. Teachers may follow this program 
since it has been published in view of wider use 
throughout the nation. There are three introductory 
classes which tend to review the principles of speech 
set forth in the ninth grade and to set the pattern for 
the continuing work in the tenth grade. Obviously, if 
the ninth grade teacher did not undertake to direct the 
speech activities of his students because he felt inade- 
quate to the work, the load on the tenth grade teacher 
will be doubly hard. Following the three introductory 
classes, the work is divided into material sufficient for 
forty-seven class periods. Naturally, there is opportu- 
nity for the teacher to be selective and it is not neces- 
sary to use every assignment as given. There is variety 
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and sufficient material for continued progress through 
the year. 


Group Discussion a Main Section 


In the eleventh grade unit o1 speech the democratic 
procedure is emphasized and group discussion is one 
of the main sections of the course. It might be argued 
that any class has this technique, and the ready answer 
is: all the more reason for teaching the proper pro- 
cedure for group discussion that wasted time might be 
avoided. 

A further important contribution made by the 
eleventh grade unit is the study of the parliamentary 
law procedure. Again, there is no reason for any teacher 
to neglect this section merely because he feels he has 
insufficient preparation in the subject. There is a very 
definite study plan set forth and the teacher need 
merely follow it. The best way to learn a subject is to 
teach it! 

For the twelfth grade speech unit the outline in- 
cludes a study of the principles of debate which can be 
taught in conjunction with the research paper in com- 
position. 


Too Much Emphasis? 


Does this seem like too much emphasis? Consider 
the uses of speech in the high school curriculum. It is 
not a subject separate from and unessential to other 
studies. Rather it is an implicit part of the total curric- 
ulum. Even in English itself, speech is an integrating 
subject for it demands study of grammar, composition, 
and literature: grammar for the correct sentence struc- 
ture, composition for the best preparation of a speech, 
and literature for the ideas necessary for the dissemina- 
tion of truth. 

The techniques learned in speech training find ample 
field for play in other subjects. In science, speech tech- 
niques are necessary in explaining demonstrations. The 
mechanics of panel discussion are also useful in sci- 
ence classes. The social studies course uses speech tech- 
niques whether they have been disciplined. by direct 
training in the English class or whether they are the 
haphazard acquisition of language skills. In the study 
of languages, again the disciplines learned in speech 
class are brought into use in making reports. 

One of the reasons for teaching speech at all is to 
assist in the development of leadership, as mentioned 
above. Articulate Catholics, not merely informed Cath- 
olics, are of paramount importance. In religion courses 
more use could be made of the speech techniques 
learned in the English class in symposiums, in panels, 
in individual speeches made in defense of the Faith. 

We are concerned with bettering our teaching in or- 
der to make our schools the best. Only with exact train- 
ing in speech work will we have better speakers. With 
training in a subject we eliminate waste effort and make 
the best use of the time we have for teaching. Doing 
this we may hope for pre-eminence in our educational 
system. 


By SISTER THERESE, S.N.D. 


Acquiring Latin Vocabulary Through English 


Most OF THE SERIOUS FAILURES of students to master 
Latin can be traced to their inability to master vocab- 
ulary. For many the work of learning English synonyms 
of Latin words is purely an activity of the memory or of 
constant resort to the dictionary for hastily and often 
superficially acquired meanings. It frequently happens 
that a student understands thoroughly all the rules of 
Latin syntax and yet is unable in both oral and written 
work to demonstrate his knowledge because of inad- 
equate vocabulary. 

There is at hand a method of building power in vo- 
cabulary that is ours for the using, namely of associating 
Latin words with their English derivatives. This 
method is based upon sound educational psychology, 
since it proceeds from the known to the unknown and 
provides for the exercise of reason as well as memory. 
It is more pleasant and more effective than mere rote 
work, and the results are more satisfying, more satis- 
factory, and more permanent. 


Experience Richer Rewards 


This relation between Latin and English should be 
stressed, especially in the first two years of Latin, very 
much more than it really is. If it were, those for whom 
first or second year Latin is a terminal course, would 
experience richer rewards for their work. Those who 
continue their study of the language would find more 
keen mental satisfaction in their ability to translate 
fairly difficult Latin without constantly thumbing a 
dictionary or riding a “pony.” 

Most of the words selected for study in the New York 
State Syllabus, as well as of those to be found on the 
last list of words prescribed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board for the first three years, and the 
most frequently used vocabulary in the works of 
Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil for high school study have 
derivatives in the English language. Very often the ety- 
mological meaning of a word is its only true meaning, 
even today, but when there has been semantic change, 
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the correct meaning of the Latin word can usually be 
deduced by analogy. This method of learning Latin 
through English has a further advantage in that it is a 
powerful aid to correct spelling in both languages, since 
in most instances the spelling of the common root or 
stem remains the same. 

We hear and read much today about the failure of 
our educational system to give sound linguistic training. 
In this day when radio broadcasting, television net- 
works, and jet-propelled planes bring us in almost con- 
stant and immediate contact with people al! over the 
globe, we are woefully unprepared in foreign .anguages 
to meet the need for intelligent intercourse. 

French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian are derived 
directly from vulgar Latin, that is, the vernacular of the 
ordinary people living in countries under Roman dom- 
ination. At least ninety to ninety-tive percent of the vo- 
cabularies of these Romance languages are Latin de- 
rivatives. About eighty- percent of the vocabulary used 
by educated English-speaking people in their reading 
and writing are Latin derivatives. 


A Common Basis 


Learning Latin through English will result in an ac- 
curate and adequate knowledge of Latin vocabulary, 
which in turn can serve as a means of building vocab- 
ulary in any one or all of the Romance languages and of 
the whole Indo-European family of languages to which 
English belongs. By this means it is possible that we 
Americans could develop a leadership in the field of 
foreign languages which would be unrivalled and un- 
surpassed, especially since the study of the Latin pro- 
vides not only a common basis for English and the Ro- 
mance languages, but also a foundation of grammatical 
knowledge indispensable in all language study. 


Word Formation 


About eight thousand English words have come from 
the Latin language with little or no change. The Latin 
original of thousands of others may be easily deduced 
by the learning of a few simple rules. A study of these 
rules will pay rich dividends to the student who wishes 
to learn Latin through English, and the by-product will 
be a much increased and more accurate English vocab- 
ulary. 

Words in general are of two classes, those that can be 
analyzed and those that cannot. A word that cannot be 
analyzed is called a root word. The Latin word vir, 
meaning man, cannot be analyzed; therefore it is a root 
word. 

A word that can be analyzed is called a compound 
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word. There are various types of compound words. 

1. Coordinating compounds from words of equal 
rank, as the bases of two nouns or the roots of two 
verbs. Cuneiform from cuneus, wedge, and forma, 
shape is formed from the bases of two nouns and means 
wedge-shaped. 

2. Dependent compounds from verbs or verbal ele- 
ments and nouns which serve as the object. Agricul- 
ture is formed from the verbal element cultra (colere, 
to cultivate ) and agri- of the field. 

Several verbal elements recur constantly in English 
words, and it is well to note them. 

a. From facere, to do or make, we have the suffix -fy: 
clarify, make clear; and -fic; pacific, making or causing 
peace. 

b. From ferre, to bear or carry, we have the suffix 
ferous: luciferous, light-bearing; and -fer: lucifer, 
bearer of light. 

c. From vorare, to eat, devour, we have the suffix 
-vorous: carnivorous, eater of flesh; and -vore (plural 
-vora ) carnivora, flesh-eating animals. 

d. From parere, to give birth, we have the suffix 
-parous: oviparous, producing eggs. 

e. From colere to dwell, we have the suffix -colous: 
arboricolous, dwelling in the tree. 

f. From agere, to do or drive, we have the suffix 
-igate: navigate, to drive a ship. 

3. Descriptive Compounds from the base of the first 
word modifying or describing the base of the second: 
multilateral from multi, many, and latus, lateris, side, 
is formed from the base of an adjective and the base of 
anoun. Beneficent, benefice, and benefactor are all de- 
rived from the adverb bene, well, and the verbal idea 
of facere. 

4. Prepositional Compounds, the most important divi- 
sion of descriptive compounds, are also the most impor- 
tant group of compound words in English that were de- 
rived from Latin. Prepositions were originally adverbs, 
and therefore can be used in composition with verbs 
and adjectives. Occasionally they were used with 
nouns. 

In composition they are called prefixes. The most 
used are ab, ad, com (cum), de, dis, ex, in, inter, ob, 
per, prae, pro, re, sub, super, trans. Dis, in (not), se 
and re are called inseparable prefixes because they 
were never used as separate words. These prefixes enter 
into composition with thousands of Latin words which 
became English. 








































Prefix Harmonized with Root Word 


It is important to note that the final consonant in the 
prefix often changed to harmonize with the initial letter 
of the root word to which it is attached. In the word 
assimilate (ad, to + similis, like) the final -d of the pre- 
fx ad is changed to -s of similis. We call this process 
assimilation. The prefixes most frequently assimilated 
are: ad, com, in, ob, ex, and sub. 

Latin verbs like facio, make, capio, take, and jacio, 
hurl, form many compounds with prefixes. Since the -a 
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in the root word is short, it is changed to short -e or -i 
in compounds. Ex + facio = efficio; ad + capio = 
accipio; ob + jacio = objicio. In the stem of the fourth 
principal part of these verbs we find a short -e: effectus, 
acceptus, objectus. 

Before -r, short -a became short -e, as in + paro = 
impero, to command. The diphthong -ae became long 
-e, as prae became pre-; or it changed to long -i, as de 
+ caedere, to cut, became decidere, from which we 
have our English word decide. The diphthong -au be- 
came long -u, as in + claudere, to close, became inclu- 
dere, from which we have our English word include. 

As has been stated before, about eight thousand 
words in common usage came into English from Latin 
with little or no change. By learning the following rules, 
the student of high school Latin has it within his power 
to acquire the knowledge of this large number of Latin 
words, many of which occur frequently in the Latin 
classics ordinarily read in high school. 


English Formed from Latin Nouns 


Nouns from the five declensions of Latin came into 
English in three general ways: (1) by remaining the 
same; (2) by dropping the ending or the last syllable; 
(3) by changing the ending or last syllable to a mute 
-e. 

The following examples are taken from all five de- 
clensions. First Declenion: aréna = aréna; matroéna 
= matron; fortina = fortune. Second Declension 
(masc.): radius = radius; digitus = digit; nervus = 
nerve. Second Declension (neut.): rostrum = rostrum; 
signum = sign; filum = file. Third Declension: lens = 
lens; horror = horror; hostis = host; imago = image. 
Third Declension (neut.): corpus = corpus; specimen 
= specimen; animal — animal. Fourth Declension: 
census = census; adventus — advent; gradus = grade. 
Fifth Declension: species = species or specie; series 
= series. 


Latin Nouns Formed by Means of Suffixes 


Many nouns that came into English from Latin had 
been formed in Latin from other nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs. A knowledge of these suffixes in Latin. and their 
forms in English gives the student a reliable cue to the 
meanings of hundreds of Latin words 

I. Nouns made from other nouns. 

A. Nouns denoting place or position were formed 
by adding the suffixes -ium, -arius, -arium, -orium to 
other nouns. 


1. augur (diviner) + -ium = augurium = augury 

2. collega(comrade) +-ium =collegium = college 

3. hospit- (guest) +-ium = hospitium = hospice 

4. minister (servant) + -ium = ministerium = ministry 

5. nota (note) + -arius = notarius = notary 

6. vicis (change) + -arius = vicarius = vicar (vicarious, 
adj.) 

7. aestus (tide) + -arium = aestuarium = estuary 

8. aqua (water) + -arium = aquarium = aquarium 

9. factor (maker) + -orium = factorium = factory 





B. Diminutives (words expressing smallness) were 
formed by adding the suffixes -ulus, -olus, -culus to 
other nouns. 


1. globus (globe) 
2. gladius (sword) 
3. artus (joint) 


+-ulus = globulus = globule 
+ -olus gladiolus = gladiolus 
+-culus = articulus = article 


C. Nouns denoting office were formed by adding 
-atus to another noun: consul (consul) + -atus = con- 
sulatus = consulate. 

II. Nouns made from adjectives. A large number of 
abstract nouns were made by adding the suffixes -ia, 
-tia, -monia, -tas, -tudo to the stems of adjectives. 


. memor- (mindful) 
2. efficac- (accomplish- 
ing) + -ia = efficacia 
. avari- (desirous) + -tia = avaritia 
. abundant- (overflow- 
ing) + -ia = abundantia = 
. acri- (sharp) + -monia = acrimonia 
. digni- (worthy) + -tas = dignitas 
. alti- (high) +-tudo = altitudo 


+ -ia = memoria = memory 


= efficacy 
avarice 


abundance 
acrimony 
dignity 
= altitude 
III. Nouns made from verbs: 
A. Nouns denoting action or the result of the action 
were formed by adding the suffixes -or, -ium, -io to the 


root of the verb. 

. terr/ere (frighten) + -or 
+ -ium = studium 
+-io = regio 


terror 
study 
region 


= terror 
. stud/ere (be eager for) 
. reg/ere (direct, mark boundary) 


B. Nouns denoting action or the result of the action 


were formed by adding the suffixes -io, -ura to the stem 
of the perfect passive participle. 


= educatio = education 
+ -io visio = vision 

+ -ura = pictura = picture 
+ -ura = pressura = pressure 


. educare (bring up), educat- + -io 
. videre (see), vis- 
- pingere (paint), pict- 


. premere (press), _ press- 


C. Nouns identical in form with the perfect passive 
participle, dropping the final syllable -us, or changing 
the -us to mute -e. 


1. Nouns identical in both languages: 
2. Nouns dropping final syllable -us: 
3. Nouns changing -us to mute -e: 


apparatus 
adventus 
sensus 


apparatus 
advent 
sense 


D. Nouns denoting means or result of action were 
formed by adding the suffixes -men, -mentum, -bulum, 
-culum, -brum, -crum, -trum, to the root of the verb. 


1. acu/ere (sharpen) + -men 
. instru/ere 


acumen acumen 
instrument 
stable 
vehicle 


instrumentum 
stabulum 
veh(i)culum 
curr(i)culum 
= vertebra 


+ -mentum = 
+ -bulum 
+ -culum 
+ -culum 


+ -bra 


(construct) 
. sta/re (stand) 
. veh/ere (carry) 
curriculum 
vertebra 


. curr/ere (run) 
. vert/ere (turn) 
. Simula/re 
(imitate) + -crum 
. spec/ere (look at) + -trum 


simulacrum 
spectrum, 
spectre 


= simulacrum 
= spectrum 


E. Nouns denoting agent or doer were formed by 
adding the suffix -or to the stem of the perfect passive 
participle. 


1. audire (hear) audit- + -or = auditor auditor 
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2. comprimere (compress) 


compress- + -or = compressor compressor 


English Formed from Latin Adjectives 


All Latin adjectives are from the first three declen- 
sions. A small number of first-and-second declension 
adjectives came into the English language without 
change, usually in the neuter form, as album, originally 
a white thing, later a white tablet. Other adjectives 
came into English in the same way as did the nouns, 
by dropping the last syllable: firmus = firm; or by 
changing the last syllable to a mute -e: sanus = sane. 

Many third declension adjectives also came into Eng- 
lish in the same three general ways as the nouns: (1) 
by remaining the same; (2) by dropping the last sylla- 
ble; (3) by changing the last syllable to a mute -e. 
Latin pauper = English pauper (noun); grandis = 
grand; rudis = rude. 

Many of the comparative forms of the adjectives 
came into English unchanged: Latin exterior = Eng- 
lish exterior; prior = prior. Hundreds of adjectives 
with suffixes came into English only slightly changed. 
These adjective-forming suffixes may be grouped as to 
meaning as follows: 

Group I. The suffixes -alis, -ilis,; -anus, -enus, -inus, 
-ernus, -urnus; -aticus, -icus, -cus; -aris, -arius, -Orius; 
-us, -ius, -ivus, form adjectives meaning pertaining to 
or connected with. 

Group II. The suffixes -ax and -ox form adjectives de- 
noting tendency; -atus, -tus shaped like or provided 
with; -eus, made of, like; -lentus, -osus, full of; -bilis, 
-ilis, capable of being (added to verb stem); -idus, 
possessing the quality of; -ensis, belonging to. 

Group III. A very large number of present parti- 
ciples whose base ends in -nt became adjectives in Eng- 
lish. Many supines also became adjectives ending in 
-ate and -ite. 

I. Adjectives made from nouns: 
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. natura(nature) + -alis 


1 = naturalis natural 
2. civis (citizen) + -ilis = civilis civil 
3. mundus (earth) +-anus = mundanus mundane 
4. aquila (eagle) + -inus = aquilinus aquiline 
5. modus (measure) + -ernus = modernus modern 
6. nox (night) + -urnus = nocturnus nccturn (al) 
7. aqua (water) + -ticus = aquaticus aquatic 
8. luna (moon) +-icus = lunaticus lunatic 
9. civis (citizen) +-cus = civicus civic 
10. consul (consul) + -aris = consularis consular 
11. honor (honor) + -arius = honorarius honorary 
12. auditor 
(a hearer) + -orius = auditorius auditory 
13. industria 
(industry ) + -us = industrius industrious 
14. noxa (harm) + -ius = noxius noxious 
15. fortuna (fortune) + -atus = fortunatus fortunate 
16. penna (wing) + -atus = pennatus pennate 
17. ignis (fire) +-eus = igneus igneous 
18. copia 
(abundance) + -osus = copiosus copious 
19. corpus (body) + -lentus = corpulentus corpulent 
20. Carthago 
(Carthage) + -ensis = Carthaginiensis Carthaginian 
II. Adjectives made from verbs: 
1. tenere (hold) +-ax = tenax tenacious 
2. timere (fear) + -idus = timidus timid 
3. agere (move) +-ilis = agilis agile 
4. ducere (lead) duct- +-ilis = ductilis ductile 
5. credere (believe) + -bilis = credibilis credible 
6. flectere (bend) flex- + -bilis = flexibilis flexible 
7. agere (drive) act- + -ivus = activus active 
8. currere (run) Pres. Part. currens, currentis current 
9, temperare 
(regulate) Perf. Pass. Part. temperatus temperate 
10. finire (limit) Perf. Pass. Part. finitus finite 


English Formed from Latin Verbs 


English verbs have been formed from Latin verbs 
either from the stem of the present infinitive (ama/re; 
ama/is the present stem) or from the stem of the su- 
pine (amat/um; amat/is the stem of the supine). 

I. From the stem of the present infinitive. (Present 
stem = root + inflection vowel) 

A. If the root of the Latin verb ends in a single con- 
sonant (except e + r), the English verb ends in silent 
-e: adorare = adore; movere = move; accedere = 
accede. 

B. If the root of the Latin verb ends in two conso- 
nants, or in a single consonant preceded by a diphthong 
(sc, nc, ns, and v are considered single consonants ) the 
final -e does not appear: admittere = admit; laudare 
= laud. 

C. If -sc- is added to the stem of the present infini- 
tive, a new present stem is formed. The derived verb 
is of the third conjugation, no matter what the conjuga- 
tion of the original verb. These verbs denote the be- 
ginning of an action and are called inceptives: horrére 
= to shudder; horrescere = begin to shudder. 

It is well to note that all English verbs derived di- 
rectly from Latin inceptives, retain the -sc-: efferves- 
cere = effervesce, from which we have effervescent. 
If these inceptive verbs came into English through 
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French, they end in -ish. From florescere, besides flo- 
resce, florescence, and florescent, we have our English 
word flourish. 

II. From the stem of the supine. The stem of the st- 
pine often becomes the stem of a first conjugation verb. 
Verbs thus formed denote repeated or intensified ac- 
tion. They are called frequentatives or intensives. Note 
the formation of these verbs in the following: 
dicere = to say; dictum is the supine; dictare = to say 
repeatedly — to dictate; cedere = to yield; cessum is 
the supine; ces:are = to yield thoroughly = to cease; 
pellere = to drive; pulsum is the supine; pulsare = to 
drive with blows, hence pulsate. 

A few frequentatives were formed with the root of 
the verb + -ito: agere — to drive; ag- + -ito = agito; 
agitare = to drive about, to agitate. 

The form of the supine sometimes became a verb in 
English: liberatum = liberate; prohibitum = prohibit; 
completum = complete. A large number of English 
verbs, usually ending in -ate, are derived from the 
supine of the corresponding Latin verb. 

III. The great majority of first conjugation verbs in 
Latin were derived from nouns and adjectives. These 
are called denominatives: vocare = to call; vox = 
voice; nominare = to name; nomen — name; liberare 
= to free; liber = free; aequare = to make equal; 
aequus = equal. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the rules stated and 
exemplified in this article will simplify the problem of 
teaching and learning Latin vocabulary. Many teachers 
of first and second year high school Latin today do not 
have degrees in the subject, and therefore may not be 
aware of the possibilities of simplifying the task of 
learning Latin vocabulary by association with English 
derivatives. Pupils for whom Latin I or II is a terminal 
course will benefit by a more permanent gain from their 
study. Those who continue their study through courses 
in Cicero and Virgil will have a command of both 
Latin and English vocabulary such as they would never 
gain by the ordinary methods of memorizing lists of 
words. Learning Latin vocabulary through English 
pays rich dividends. 


Postponed to the June Issue... 
A Band for Your Elementary School 


By Rev. Joseph Mytych 


Four simple steps to follow are given by the director 
of music education and staff member of the Chicago 
archdiocesan school board, in the June issue. 


Fr 
Also in the June Issue... 


Junior Great Books in High School 
By Brother De Paul, C.F.X. 


“Words are inadequate to express the value he is re- 
ceiving from this program. He not only enjoys this super- 
vised reading, but his choice of words is expanding. The 
opportunity to meet with others and exchange viewpoints 
tends to broaden his personality."’ This is the reaction 
of a boy’s parent to the program carried on at St. Xavier 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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WOULD YOU MR == 
HAVE LIKED 


THIS 34° x 46° FULL COLOR WALL MAP OF AFRICA? 


It was one of the many teaching aids sent to the more than 2200 teachers 
enrolled in the Time Classroom Program. During the past school year, 
college and high school teachers also received periodic news quizzes, a 
reprint of TIME’s Hawaii cover story, a large, authoritative map of the 
moon, a report on the American exhibition in Moscow by a US girl 
guide, and the 1960 Time Cover Collection. Classes subscribing at the 
special student rates also participated for prizes in the Man of the Year 
Sweepstakes and the 24th Annual Time Current Affairs Contest. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE to receive more information 
about the TIME Classroom Program, write to: 


TIME Ine. 
Room 23680, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 


And if you act quickly, we can tell you how to 
receive complimentary copies of TIME over the summer 
by placing a tentative order for your classes now, and 
confirming it with us later this fall. 
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TOURNAMENT AT 
WEST POINT 


By Sister M. Florentine, S.S.]. 


EN ROUTE TO A DEBATE via plane to 
New York City in 50 minutes and 
then a wearisome 4 hours ride by 
bus to West Point. This seems like 
quite an ordinary happening and 
still it was not ordinary for me as 
it was my first experience at a Na- 
tional Debate Tournament, the 
Thirteenth Tournament at the Mili- 
tary Academy. 

If most of you readers have seen 
our military headquarters, you 
know the grandeur of the site of 
the Thayer Hotel. In the foyer of 
this homey hotel were cadets ready 
to meet and assist all invited guests 
of the military school and you may 
be sure they were ideal hosts. 

Dinner was served us in the Gar- 
den Terrace which overlooks the 
Hudson River. Not too far distant 
in a popular rendezvous corner was 
a group of alumni, merrily holding 
areunion for Auld Lang Syne and 
singing their Alma Mater songs. 

On that same evening a get-to- 
gether for coaches and judges was 
held in the Officers’ Club. There I 
met old friends and made new ac- 
quaintances. 

Early Thursday morning, last 
April 23rd the first day of the 13th 
Debate Tournament my companion 
and I were met by one of the cadets 
and escorted in an army station 


Sister M. Florentine is professor of speech 
pathology and other speech work at Mt. St. 
Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. She 
is also director of the speech clinic at the 
College, the first such clinic in Buffalo. Sis- 
ter has taught in parochial grade schools of 
buffalo and in the demonstration school at 
the College. She was a member of the N. Y. 
State Curriculum Committee and of the 
txecutive board of the N. Y. State Speech 
Association. She is author of the Supplemen- 
tary Word List for the Silver Burdett Spelling 
Workbook. She has an M.A. from Catholic 
University of America. 


wagon to the chapel of the Most 
Holy Trinity whose tall cross- 
shaped spire was readily seen from 
the foot of the hill. 

The number of cadets assisting 
at Mass made me realize that their 
lives were Christ-centered and that 
they were eager to gain strength to 
fulfill their duties. It was also in- 
spiring to hear the voices of the 
cadets answer the responses of the 
Mass and watch these erect boys 
serve at the altar of the Holy Sacri- 
fice. At the communion rail we two 
Sisters, the only females, among 
something like 200 soldiers re- 
ceived our God—yet, all in the army 
of the Lord. 


Three Judges Assigned to Each 
Debate 


After breakfast judges and de- 
baters assembled in Grant Hall 
where the 36 teams and judges 
awaited their assigned places for 
the debate. As you enter this famous 
hall, President Eisenhower's life 
size, stately picture immediately 


meets your gaze and you feel you 


are actually encountering the ma- 
jestic general in real life. Directions 
were given over the public address 
system assigning teams and 3 judges 
to each debate as they started the 
first round of the Tournament. All 
reported to the indicated lettered 
stations which were placed on the 
walls of Grant Hall. This order fol- 
lowed each round of debates. A 
cadet was waiting at his post to 
escort us to our assigned room for 
debate. 

It was thrilling to watch the 
freshman cadets stand at command 
and march to classes. This was part 
of my privilege of being invited to 
be a judge at such an invigorating 
atmosphere and campus. 


Judges Had Strenuous But 
Enjoyable Task 


The judges had a strenuous but 
enjoyable task of choosing the best 
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(Continued from preceding page) tem 
in t 
team and the best speaker. This was a 
not easy when teams and speakers ] ler 
were so well coached and so ac} of | 
customed to their endurance test. and 
At the conclusion of each debate opp 
the chairman-timekeeper of the de- } jadi 
bate presented each judge with a] eac! 
judging form and an envelope. Each } end 
conscientiously cast his ballot and } fine 
wrote his remarks for each team. } and 
This form was put in an envelope 
and sealed by the cadet escort. The 
judges were requested not to give | Del 
a critique during the seeding rounds 1 
and not to announce their decision —_ 
to the contestants. Therefore, si- The 
lence prevailed among judges dur- 0 
ing debate time and never was the We 
decision discussed. ui 
A meeting for the coaches and = 
judges was held the first evening to wit 
be sure that all understood marking | 4, 
regulations for judging the debate ci 
and also to be sure that the debates in 
were conducted in such a manner Ma 
as to insure best results. ce 
A banquet was held the last eve- | 
ning, at the close of the debate, i 
April 25, 1959 and the winning oa 
team, Northwestern University, re- tho 
ceived its award trophy. The two ] },, 
best speakers, who were from the try 
Military Academy, were presented | 
watches as prizes for their being 
chosen the best debaters. De’ 
Why Write Impressions? % 
Now why do I write my impres- ~ 
sions? Merely because these de- } to; 
baters were superior in every way, del 


the best from our country. For you 
coaches and teachers who some- 
times question the value of debate 
please read and know that your ef- 
forts are rewarded. 

These boys and girls—no I must 
say “men and women” debated the 
national topic: Resolved, that the 
further development of nuclear 
weapons should be prohibited by 
international agreement. These de- 
baters comprising thirty-six teams 
represented the nations colleges 
and universities, a cross-section of 
the finest intercollegiate debating 
in the country. 















Demonstrated Ability to 
Think on Their Feet 


These outstanding debaters dem- 
onstrated the ability to think on 
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their feet. They did not present 
memorized speeches but spoke ex- 
temporaneously as they reasoned 
in the refutations and kept coher- 
ence in their rebuttals. They showed 
alertness as they alternated sides 
of the resolution. They accepted 
and responded to each challenging 
opponent but they were always 
ladies and gentlemen, courteous to 
each member of the team. At the 
end of each debate round, these 
fine debaters displayed cordiality 

















m. | and good sportsmanship. 
pe 

he . 

ve | Delivery, Example to All 
ds 


The delivery of the presentation 





on | was an example to all speakers. 
S+ | The techniques and finesse of each 
he coach was detected in the debaters. 
he 





We saw the effectiveness of the 
quiet speaker, the persuasive per- 
son, the intimacy of the speaker 






































































































































t0 | with his audience and then those 
m§ | who had great regard for other 
até | members of the team and wisely in- 
tes | cluded them in their rebuttal. 
net | Masters of these skills were ob- 
served. 
bias: But this experience made me 
ate, | happy not only to hear something 
Ng } well done but also to realize that 
T@ | those men and women will be our 
“ leaders—good leaders of our coun- 
ted ny: 
ing 
Development of Whole Person 
Lest we forget the importance of 
the development of the whole per- 
rés- | son and neglect that important fac- 
de- | tor—wholesome personality—these 
vay; | debaters displayed fine social 
you | graces, between rounds of debates 
me- | and at the informal gatherings, as 
até | they talked with judges, coaches, 
ef companions, and made friends with 
other debaters. This was all part 
nust | of the enrichment program. 
the My stimulating thoughts and im- 
the | pressions did not stop here but as 
leat | | returned home it made me won- 
| by | der whether we are giving this fine 
de- training in our schools and if- so, 
ams fT enough of it. Teachers of social 
€8 I studies, English teachers, religion 
a teachers, speech teachers—you all 





have something to offer these young 
energetic minds who love to wage 
an argument and want to be chal- 
lenged. How shall we start this 
leadership training? When shall we 
begin? Administrators, will you co- 
operate with us? 
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DEAR MR. JAGGARS 


By Rev. Eldon K. Somers 


DEAR Mk. JAGGARS, 


“Short will be the tenure of the 
teacher who is unable to maintain 
order in the classroom,” writes a 
former superintendent. Your ques- 
tion of “the best procedure” in es- 
tablishing such order admits of no 
one solution for, in a sense, each 
teacher must work out his own 
pedagogical salvation. May I sug- 
gest a number of procedures, with 

















no attempt to determine their rank? 
1. Cultivate a _ well-modulated 
voice; work in a low tone. 
2. Attempt to settle your own 
classroom problems; the principal 
looks even to the beginning teacher 


Father Somers is teacher of theology and 
education at Gannon College, Erie, Pa. A 
graduate of Canisius College, Buffalo, he 
earned his Ed.M. degree in social studies at 
the University of Buffalo where he pursued 
further graduate studies as well as at George 
Peabody College. His teaching experience 
has also been on the high school level, at 
Kenmore High School, Kenmore, N. Y., and 
Cathedral Preparatory School, Erie, Pa. 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page) 


to exercise disciplinary power, in- 
itiative, and resourcefulness. 

3. Respect is something that can’t 
be demanded; it is earned by conr- 
tesy, fairness, kindness, pupil-inter- 
est, truthfulness, and the like. “At- 
titudes are caught as well as 
taught.” 

4. Control your emotions; sar- 
casm is a cruel weapon at best. A 
teacher who does not use self-con- 
trol in his own conduct can’t ex- 
pect to achieve it in a classroom. 

5. It is a mistake to fear that 
pupils won't like you if you are firm 
and expect reasonable behavior. 
“Being liked,” in part, demands the 
ability to grow; familiarity exacts 
too high a price. 

6. No one approach always works 
with every person; however, every 
teacher who attempts to get the 





child’s viewpoint will be sympa- 
thetic. 

7. Before beginning to teach, try 
to learn something of the “world” 
in which your students live. Pre- 
teaching conferences are wise in- 
vestments in time. 

8. Talking with a problem will 
help; private correction, rather 
than public, respects the personal 
dignity of the individual. 

9. Think through and plan the 
day’s activities in advance, antici- 
pating time allotments, alternatives, 
etc. Poor planning is one of the pri- 
mary sources of classroom difficul- 
ties. The teacher rightly demands 
of the pupil that he perform all 
work of which he is capable with 
a reasonable amount of effort. 

10. The best discipline remains 
in the background and calls no at- 
tention to itself. 

11. Talk things over with a senior 
teacher, a supervisor, or principal; 


and 
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seek help and counsel. 

12. Standards for classroom man- 
agement must be established; pu- 
pils have the right to know what is 
expected of them. 

13. Experience proves _ that 
threats are a poor expedient in en- 
couraging a pupil to study and 
achieve. 

14. Set forth the reason for any 
punishment inflicted; the least pun- 
ishment that will effect the cure is 
the right one. 

15. Make as much use as possible 
of homeroom or class discussion in 
securing student cooperation. 

As you begin teaching, Mr. Jag- 
gars, you will wish you had all the 
answers. Take comfort in the fact, 
however, that even the most experi- 
enced and the wisest have the very 
same feelings. 

Yours truly, 
Rev. Exvpon K. Somers 


A Look at St. Thomas 


By Brother Meric, C.F.X. 


RELIGION, or Sacred Doctrine, is, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas Aquinas, es- 
sentially the science or knowledge 
of God and then of creatures insofar 
as they have relation to God. Reli- 
gion is a science, not in the popular 
sense of the word, but in its strict 
sense, denoting a body of truths 
able to be demonstrated and held 
with certitude. A course in religion 
ought to be concerned with the 
demonstration of the truths of the 
Catholic Faith, using both Revela- 
tion and reason, in order to beget in 
its students certitude—the holding 
to a truth with no fear of the oppo- 
site being true. This is what a 
Catholic school is supposed to 
teach. 


Taught Effectively 
This religion is to be taught ef- 


Brother Meric teaches Latin at Xaverian High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., where the Honors 
Classes are now in their third year. He was 
director for two years of the Catholic Classi- 
cal Association's Latin Contest. Brother is @ 
member of the Classical Association of the 
Middle Atlantic States and is a member 
the executive committee of the Catholic 
Classical Association of Greater New York. 
He is president of the Catholic Forensic 
League of Brooklyn-Queens. An experiment 
Latin anthology for third year (in mimeo 
graphed form) is his work. He has also com 
tributed to The Classical Journal. A graduate 
of Catholic University, he is pursuing gradu- 
ate studies there: 
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fectively. What does that mean? In 
its broadest sense, it means that re- 
ligion is to be taught in such a man- 
ner as to bring about a good effect— 
and an ultimate one—on its students. 
This good effect should come about 
not only because of the holiness of 
the teacher, but even apart from 
that holiness. For Catholic truth 
has, by God’s grace, within itself the 
seeds of its own victory. And the ef- 
fect must be ultimate as well as 
good. The object of the course in 
religion must not only be concerned 
with good living now, but also be 
vitally interested in the formation 
of a true Catholic. 

Many criticisms might be offered 
in reference to the teaching of re- 
ligion today. Indeed, at one time or 
another, all have been offered. I 
shall not even consider the “Catho- 
lic” school whose religion period is 
the shortest of the day. I shall not 
consider the “Catholic” school 
whese religion period is primarily 
concerned with the school dance, 
football, etc., ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seam. I shall not consider them be- 
cause I fear that I should use in- 
temperate language which could do 
no good. Let it merely be said that 
if such policies fool the administra- 
tion, the students are not under the 
same delusion. They realize what 
authority considers really impor- 
tant. 

In the light of the definitions of 
terms which I have presented, I 
would like to consider what Catho- 
lic schools are teaching and then 
how they are teaching it. 


What Is Taught 


What they teach. It is called Re- 
ligion, but bears little resemblance 
to a body of truths able to be dem- 
onstrated and held with certitude. 
For the most part, there is really no 
advance made in the religion taught 
in the secondary school as com- 
pared with that taught in the ele- 
mentary school. More facts are pre- 
sented, but that is the sum total of 
the advance. Bulk does not mean 
knowledge. After the solid founda- 
tion of eight years with the question 
what? the question why? should 
engage more and more of our ac- 
tivity. The things taken for granted 
in the earlier years usually begin to 
be questioned in high school. The 
questions will be answered rightly 
or wrongly, depending on the mat- 
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ter of the religion course. Deficien- 
cies of three years cannot be made 
up for by the teaching of some sort 
of moral guidance or apologetics in 
the fourth year. The adolescent 
mind is a wonderful thing, and it 
must be captured at the beginning 
of its course, not only at the end. 
It is one of the tragedies of our ed- 
ucational system that our students 
are usually thoroughly acquainted 
with the intimate aspects of false 
views of life before we ever show 


them something more than a cate- 
chism. 


How Taught 


How they teach it. Effectively? 
Let us see. I say that religion is 
taught effectively when it forms a 
true Catholic, one with trained in- 
tellect, trained will, and trained 
emotions. The most popular systems 
in vogue today could hardly claim 
to do this. 

The orthodox method, which is 
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essentially catechetical with some- 
what expanded text, is excellent for 
a beginning, but hardly suitable for 
secondary schools. It is the finest ex- 
ample of the “what” philosophy of 
education. The training of the mem- 
ory is substituted for the training of 
the intellect. Because of the very 
nature of the approach, little is done 
to subordinate and unify. Thus pu- 
pils very often leave the course 
without realizing the wonderful and 
essential unity of the Catholic re- 
ligion. Lawful curiosity is not satis- 
fied; intelligent thought is not stim- 
ulated; principles of morality are 
touched only in the most general 
fashion. In this triple deficiency, the 
orthodox method fails to be equal 
to our needs. 


Christo-Scriptural Approach 


The Christo-scriptural approach 
is favored by a variety of schools, 
all agreeing on one point: that the 
Catholic religion is best learned by 
a study of the life of Christ and 
Holy Scripture. This is quite liter- 
ally putting the cart before the 
horse, if one may use so coarse a 
simile in so sacred a matter. The 
life of Christ and Holy Scripture 
are best understood after and not 
before an intellectual foundation in 
Catholicism. When presented to 
and studied by untrained minds, the 
result is often only misunderstand- 
ing and a caricature of the truth. 
Still other schools of this approach 
confuse a course in Christian ethics 
with one in the Catholic religion. 
They insist upon the training of the 
will, but neglect to train the most 
potent force in the will’s life, the 
intellect. It is precisely in this fail- 
ure to train the intellect as such 
that the Christo-scriptural approach 
shows itself something less than 
satisfactory. 

The so-called apologetic method 
may be summed up in one phrase. 
Too little; too late. Usually with no 
preparation, the bewildered high 
school senior has the job of rational 
defender of the faith thrust upon 
him. He is to convince with argu- 
ments he himself is learning for the 
first time. The result is that he can 
neither defend intelligently nor 
understand clearly. Hardly the basis 
for a true appreciation of the Catho- 
lic Faith. 


Thomistic Approach 


If you agree that the preceding 
criticisms are justified, then to what 
system, to whom should we tur? 
We should turn to Thomas Aquinas, 
I call for a theocentric, theological, 
Thomistic presentation of the Cath- 
olic religion. It is to be theocentric, 
using the majesty of God to check 
our rebellious minds, wills, and 
emotions. It is to be theological, 
using the human reason to plumb 
the profundities of Divine Revela- 
tion. It is to be Thomistic, not in 
the partisan sense, but in form and 
organization, for no system cas 
equal that of St. Thomas in the 
training of intellect, will, and emo- 
tions to form a true Catholic. The 
intellect is trained because the 
emphasis is on thought, proceeding 
from known to unknown. The will 
is trained both by principles and 
example. 

The moral theology of St. Thomas 
presents the principles of action, 
while in his Christology, St. Thomas 
offers for our fruitful study and imi- 
tation the life of Christ. The emo- 
tions are treated, in St. Thomas, not 
as cumbersome baggage, but as part 
of us, as they are in reality. By treat- 
ing them separately and then show- 
ing their influence and the means 
of control, St. Thomas lays the 
foundation for a happy life. And 
all of these advantages are fused 
into a harmonious unity. If Catholic 
education is to seek the best, cer- 
tainly the Thomistic system has a 
strong claim to first place. 

Now I realize the magnitude of 
the task which I propose. Teach 
the Summa in high school? Pre- 
cisely. Of course we shall need 
adapted texts, but essentially it will 
be the Summa, with its order and 
organization. Difficult? Yes. But I 
do not count reasonable difficulty 
a basis for rejection. Needed? 
Vitally, if we are to produce the 
type of educated Catholic s0 
needed in the world today. It will 
require trained teachers, intelli- 
gently planned texts, patience, and 
hard work. And if we can lavish all 
of these on the temporal, I do not 
call it radical to ask the same con- 
sideration for the Eternal. 

With that thought this article 
closes. I fully realize its deficiencies. 
I do not offer my proposal as & 
panacea. I do offer it, at least, as @ 
great stride in the right direction. 
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Cards 
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Assorted Christmas cards of 
rare beauty that are the closest 
approach to greeting card per- 
fection; lithographed in full rich 
colors with expensive gold 
bronze, sell for 
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CRESTCARD CO. 
169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me samples of your 1960 line 
of Catholic Christmas Cards on approval 
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“Father Dion's latest book, Basic Spiritual Means, 
should prove to be one of the most popular and 
profitable in the library of every religious com- 
munity. Enriched by the experiences of a veteran 
spiritual director, and endowed with the gift of a 
facile pen, the author writes a commentary on the 
salient points of “Holy Rule” in a kindly, friendly, con- 
fidential manner, and with originality and freshness of 
approach, causing the reader to re-evaluate joy- 
ously the basic spiritual principles . . . . 


ue 


As the examen goes, so goes the spiritual life,’ 
is an old theory. In actual practice, the daily drudgery 
of routine can cause a Religious to lead a see-saw 
existence, up one day, down the next. When ‘feel- 
Ing so low she can reach up and touch bottom,’ then 
the temptation to abandon the particular examen be- 
comes acutely dangerous. And this is the crisis Father 
Dion's detailed plan averts. The daily pin-pointing 
of the time, place, circumstances, motive, and action 
dealing with the predominant fault, which is the specific 
subject for the particular examen, is as definite in 
scheme as fire-drill practice, in order to be fore-armed 
for an emergency. . . . 


“The book will be read profitably in community 
refectories and smiles will be seen on the faces of the 
listeners as they enjoy the home-spun analogies and 
the amusing comparisons the writer uses to accentuate 
@ point or reiterate a principle. .. ." 


MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS, O.S.U. 


BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS 


by Reverend PHILIP DION, C.M, 


In this sequel to his widely-acclaimed Keys to the Third Floor, Father Dion 
once again demonstrates his talent for motivating you to grow in holineg 
and attain the spiritual perfection which is your goal. 


In this spiritually compelling book Father Dion first defines the means, 
or implements, of sanctification. Secondly, he teaches you how to put 
these methods into action—ard inspires you to do so. In brief, he provides 
both the means and the motivation you need to develop any desired virtue, 
or to eradicate human imperfections. 


With this wonderful book as your guide, you can now conquer the natural 
human inertia which prevents one from living the supernatural 
life of the spirit. Father Dion’s brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give 
you a wholly new understanding of this channel of communication with 
God. Elsewhere he formulates a program for using the particular examen 
as a weapon to combat a predominant fault. In addition, he tells how you 
can perfect three transcendent virtues—Obedience, Humility, and Aban- 
donment to God’s Will—and thus render maximum honor and glory to your 
Creator. 


Basic Sprairuat Means forcefully illustrates Father Dion’s gift for 
clothing profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. Every page is rich 
in apt analogies and figures of speech which lend impact to his inspiring 
message. Indeed, this is a book that guides you along the straightest 
route to spiritual self-fulfillment. 
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Jenny Lind Sang Here. By Bernardine 
Kielty, ill. by Douglas Gorsline. 
(North Star Bks.) (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1959; pages 179; price $1.95). 


Jenny Lind Sang Here is a delightful 
book for young readers. The author de- 
scribes the innocuous life of little 
Jenny, a plain, unwanted, underprivi- 
leged child, whose talent was acci- 
dentally discovered by a stranger when 
the lonely little Swedish girl was sitting 
by an open window singing to her cat. 
The casual passer-by happened to be 
connected with the Royal Opera House 
in Stockholm. This incident was the 
beginning of a musical fairy story 
which made the warblings of Jenny 
Lind, the Swedish nightingale, famous 
all over the world. In 1850 when she 
toured America, President Fillmore at- 
tended her concert in Washington and 
was enchanted by her inimitable voice. 
The great artist sang her way from the 
East to the West coast thrilling audi- 
ences everywhere. Transportation by 
stagecoach and steamboat presented 
travel difficulties. West of the Missis- 
sippi, where America was still in its 
gangling teens, part of the great tri- 
umphal tour was made on half-finished 
railroads. California had just become 
a state when Jenny Lind arrived there. 
The Song of the Nightingale was 
happily appropriate for the auspicious 
occasion. The crowds cheered wildly 
and the artist’s sensitive ears were 
deafened by the thunderous applause. 
America really turned her against pub- 
lic life. She made her home in England 
on the edge of Wimbledon Common 
where, in the seclusion of her retire- 
ment, she listened to the song of the 
nightingale for the rest of her life. 

MOTHER F RANCIs REGIs CONWELL, 


O.S.U. 
Ursuline Academy, Springfield, Mass. 


The Golden Book Encyclopedia. Six- 
teen volumes by Bertha Morris 
Parker. (Poughkeepsie: Golden 
Press, Inc., 1959, price $35). 


The reader is immediately im- 
pressed with the format of this set of 
grade school encyclopedias. The at- 
tractive and colorful binding of each 
volume, their easy-to-handle shape and 
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size, the general make-up of these 
volumes: all these features attract a 
reader to minute examination of each 
book. This was the initial reaction of 
the faculty of St. Patrick’s Grade 
School, Sidney, Nebraska, who eagerly 
scrutinized and inspected each book. 
The following are some of their obser- 
vations. 

Sister Leoba, third grade teacher, 
was particularly interested in the mul- 
titude of well-illustrated science sub- 
jects interspersed throughout the vol- 
umes. “My boys and girls will enjoy 
using these books,” said Sister. 

Mrs. H. Rossmeier, who was fasci- 
nated with the pictorial education 
which the encyclopedias afford, re- 
marked: “Most of the verbal mate- 
rial is vividly enriched and broadened 
by pictures; thus the study of every 
subject is told not only through words 
but also by means of illustrations 
which will benefit my fourth graders.” 

These timely observations were 
made by Sister Gervase, fifth grade 
teacher: “On the basis of format alone 
The Golden Book Encyclopedias 
would be a welcomed addition to any 
intermediate or upper elementary 
grade reference library. For  in- 
stance, how often the fifth grade 
teacher is hesitant in assigning refer- 
ence work to her pupils because she’ is 
well aware that they may be lost in a 
haze of statistical information, printed 
in type much too fine for the young eye 
to follow, to say nothing of the man- 
sized vocabulary, the lengthy para- 
graphs and involved sentence struc- 
ture. These encyclopedias eliminate 
all these hazards to child-learning and 
child-interest. It was disappointing, 
however, to read the unauthentic mate- 
rial contained in the article entitled 
‘The Roman Catholic Church.’ We 
learn from Sacred Scripture that Jesus 
Christ is the founder of the Catholic 
Church and not St. Peter as written in 
this article.” 

“The fine illustrations plus the 
simplified vocabulary make these 
books a storehouse of knowledge for 
the intermediate grades,” claimed Sis- 
ter Gerald, sixth grade teacher. “What 
is more,” Sister continued, “references 
in geography, history, science, and bi- 
ography are well correlated with the 


subject matter taught in these grades.” 

Sister Cornelia, who teaches the 
seventh grade stated: “The language 
employed in this set is understandable, 
and when a student understands sub- 
jects treated so factually and entertain- 
ingly he appreciates them more. With 
this set of reference books in my 
classroom, I can now ask all of my 
students to go beyond their textbooks 
to enrich studies in science and gov- 
ernment, foreign countries, famous 
people, sports, plants and animals, lit- 
erature and art, weather and explo- 
ration.” 

After reviewing the books carefully, 
these commendations and suggestions 
were offered by eighth grade teacher, 
Sister Gabriel: “I find the illustrations 
catchy, the maps not too crowded and 
containing symbols instructive and 
purposeful. While the articles are not 
so simple that they insult the intelli- 
gence of the gifted student, by the 
same token the average student finds 
himself at home with the vocabulary. 
The below average student can grasp, 
too, most of the meaning by linking the 
vivid pictures with the easiest words 
found in the articles. The word See at 
the end of the articles directing the 
student to various other related topics 
in other parts of the books whets the 
intellectual curiosity of students to fur- 
ther pursue a given subject. But the 
articles on ‘Christianity,’ “Christmas, 
and ‘Jesus’ were disappointing. Each 
of these articles failed to impart their 
full spiritual meaning and significance. 
One specific reason for this is the fact 
that none of these writings state that 
Jesus is God.” 

Without doubt there is much to 
compliment and commend in The 
Golden Book Encyclopedias. Their 
good features outweigh the few incon- 
sistencies. Because the ultimate ob- 
ject of research is truth, the items criti- 
cized should be revised by an authori- 
tative consultant. We anticipate this 
emendation in the next printing. 

The chief strength of the set lies in 
the attractive material which is pre- 
sented in a manner so harmoniously 
appropriate for the ability of boys and 
girls in grade school. Surely this set of- 
fers many extraordinary features which 
collectively make it a worthy addition 
to the individual child, to the home, to 
the school library. What is more, the 
reasonableness of the purchasing price 
makes its possession a possibility for 
each of these groups. 

Sister M. Xavier, O.S.U. 


Principal; and the faculty of St. Patrick’s 
Grade School, Sidney, Nebraska 
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Basic Dimensions of Elementary 
Method. By George A. Beauchamp 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston; 


pages 347; price $5.50). 


Ideally presented with sub-titles and 
large, well-spaced print to spare the 
eye-sight of the over-worked teacher 
who is taking a course in addition in 
“Methods,” this new textbook covers 
the subject thoroughly and dynami- 
cally, while at the same time paring 
away the extraneous. Any teacher 
would find any chapter in this book 
directly concerned with her work in 
the classroom. The author, who is pro- 
fessor of education at Northwestern 
University, divides method into four 
basic areas: the study of children, the 
use of separate subjects approach to 
instruction or the experience approach 
(with one chapter on each), the class- 
room situation (groups and disci- 
pline) , and finally, evaluation. 

The author defines a good punish- 
ment as “the realization by the learner 
that he has perpetrated an injustice 
upon himself.” He claims that it is 
good psychology to permit a child to 
be able to withdraw without loss of 
face from a situation that he has 
created that has turned out to be un- 
pleasant. Encouraging the child to 
discuss his troubles with the teacher as 
an adult is suggested as good psycho- 
logical therapy. 

Since growth is the end-product of 
education, teachers must know how to 
interpret it to parents. The author is 
very good at presenting throughout 
this work the function of guidance in 
the modern school. Guidance doesn’t 
always imply the planned interview. 
Any time a teacher stops by a pupil’s 
desk to inquire what he is doing, why 
he is doing it, and what his special 
interest is that inspired him to do it, 
the author maintains that this is stu- 
dent counseling and she is directly in- 
volved in guidance. The long-range 
gain to students in such counseling is 
encouragement in attacking problems. 
In general, when curriculum may be 
defined as a description of intent, the 
author feels that method is a process 
of carrying out that intent. 


Naomi GILPATRICK 


The Human Body, What It Is and 
How It Works. By Mitchell Wilson. 
Illustrated by Cornelius DeWitt 
(New York: Golden Press, Inc 
1959; pages 138, price $4.95). 


72 


This is a book which by its format, 
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organization, and illustrations invites 
the reader to pick it up and peruse it. 
From its cover with its masterfully 
colored delineation of man’s organic 
structure, through the impressive 
graphic synopsis of the evolution of 
medical science, on the flaps and the 
magnificently-colored illustrated pages 
with their bold, easily readable print, 
to the final glossary, The Human Body, 
What It Is and How It Works has an 
irresistible eye-appeal. 

The text covers the entire develop- 
ment of man: cellular, organic, sys- 
tematic. It is written in a simple, 
straightforward style, expressing its 
ideas in terms which are not overly 
technical yet sufficiently scientifically 
precise as to be accurate. 


Despite its mechanical attractions, 
however, the contents of the book 
call for certain clarifications. On page 
thirteen, for example, we read that 
such advances have been made in 
science that eventually the whole 
mystery of life will be solved by sci- 
entific research to the point of “the 
actual creation of life in the labora- 
tory’"—a rather categorical statement 
stemming more, it seems, from wish- 
ful thinking than from scientific acu- 
men. Again, on page fifteen, speaking 
of cells, we are informed that “life 
began many millions of years ago in 
the sea, and probably as result of this 
origin, the cell is made up largely of 
liquid.” Here one receives the impres- 
sion that basic to the explanation of 
man’s development is the foregone 
conclusion that evolution is a scien- 
tifically verified fact rather than a 
theory. 

Now, it would be captious to ques- 
tion either the advances science has 
made in opening up vistas in the un- 
derstanding of man’s physical organ- 
ism or the feasibility of biological 
evolution. Nevertheless, it would be 
equally unscientific to maintain as a 
proven fact that which is still in the 
realm of hypothesis. For the contents 
of this book to be scientifically valid, 
these lines of demarcation should be 
clearly drawn. 


The illustrations and explanations 
of the brain and its functions found 
on pages forty-one to forty-nine are 
superb from both an artistic and physi- 
ological point of view. From a philo- 
sophical standpoint, however, the in- 
terpretation of the brain as the sole 
principle of thought is materialistic. 
Here no distinction is made between 
the brain as a very delicate and in- 


dispensable instrument of thought and 
the mind which it serves. For mind 
and brain, though interdependent, are 
not identical. Despite the fact that 
the former receives its raw material 
from the latter, the mind is by no 
means a biological instrument, but 
rather a distinctly human faculty or 
power that rational man alone pos- 
sesses. 

Barring these reservations, the 
reader will find much enlightening in- 
formation on the awe-inspiring mecha- 
nism of the human body in this work. 
It should convince him, moreover, that 
no such intricate and delicate work- 
manship could be the end result of 
haphazard evolutionary forces but 
rather the product of an infinity intelli- 
gent Creator, Lord of the Universe. 


MoruHer M. BEeNEpict, RSHM, Ph.D. 


Chairman, Education Department, Mary- 
mount College, Tarrytown, New York 


Pride—Thief of the Holocaust. By Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Charles Hugo Doyle 
(Bruce Pub. Co., 1959; pages 209; 
price $3.75). 


Writing in the same captivating style 
as his previous works, Monsignor 
Doyle frankly lays bare the vice of 
pride and its by-products which, like 
thieves, steal the rights of Religious 
to the holocaust they pledged them- 
selves to be when they took their vows. 

The effects of pride, rather than the 
remedies of pride, form the basis of 
most of the chapters. The author lists 
presumption, envy, vainglory, boast- 
fulness, hypocrisy, disobedience, and 
discord as the chief effects of pride. 
Each chapter is well-supported by nu- 
merous examples and quotations from 
Scripture as well as by incidences in 
the lives of Religious who are either 
victims of pride or models of perfec- 
tion by possessing humility, the virtue 
opposed to the vice of pride. 

Since one must supplant pride with 
humility, Msgr. Doyle discusses hu- 
mility in detail by offering eleven steps 
which lead to this virtue. Closely allied 
to humility are the virtues of love of 
God and purity which Msgr. Doyle 
likewise treats in full. 

Religious will find in this book 
abundant matter for building a solid 
spirituality. It is particularly suitable 
for convent table reading as well as 
for private meditation. Through its 
reading, Religious will become con- 
scious of the many minute ways by 
which pride stealthily invades their 
lives and thus halts their spiritual 
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progress. Though pride is easily dis- 
cernible in others, Religious many 
times fail to recognize it or its by- 
products in themselves. Wondering 
why they do not advance more rapidly 
in perfection, they search other path- 
ways only to evade the real “thief of 
the holocaust.” Msgr. Doyle’s book 
Pride—Thief of the Holocaust presents 
pride as the real cause, humility as the 
cure, and perfection as the result. 


SistER M. Harriet, O.S.F. 


Principal, Charleston Catholic High, 
Charleston, West Virginia 
























































Counseling the Catholic. By George 
Hagmaier, C.S.P. and Robert Glea- 
son, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, N. Y.; 
$4.50). 
































The authors give modern techniques 




































































‘cannot stomach’ a conflict with hus- 


band, wife, son, or daughter. Sym- 
bolically, it is an attempt to ‘throw 
up’ the conflict and discharge the ten- 
sion,” the authors explain. “When 
troubled souls are listened to without 
rejection they begin to acquire some 
of that healthy self-love and self- 
respect which has been damaged by 
their interior conflicts. With greater 
feelings of self-acceptance come the 
energy, will, and insight to improve 
the functioning of their real selves.” 
The book is commendable for the 
patience with which it handles these 
difficult subjects. The authors unravel 
the most tangled skeins in emotional 
conflict, strand by strand. At every 
stage, they have constructive solutions 
to offer. Not only the head of the 
guidance department, but also every 
teacher involved in guidance will find 
the answers to basic human problems 
in these restrained, yet unflinching 
analyses. Especially those involved in 
institutional work and teaching. will 
find this helpful. The authors keep in 
mind the work of the priest in his 
efforts to give continued and _pro- 
longed guidance to those suffering 
from any one of the above weaknesses. 
The spiritual and the psychological 


are here blended to give an integrated 
approach to attain the healing of the 
whole self. 


Naomi Gitpatrick, M.A. 


Smile at Your Own Risk. By Joseph 
T. McGloin, S.J. (Bruce Pub. Co., 
1959; pages 147; price $2.95). 


From reading Father McGloin’s 
fifth and very successful book, Smile 
at Your Own Risk, one is reminded of 
that old, apocryphal but plausible 
story of the Holy Family’s apparition 
to a Franciscan, a Dominican, and a 
Jesuit. When the Franciscan became 
ecstatic over the Holy Family's pov- 
erty and the Dominican was enrap- 
tured by the Presence of God, the prac- 
tical and no less pious Jesuit asked the 
Blessed Mother: “Where are you 
thinking of sending the Boy to school?” 
Such a tale tells in its own way the 
time-tested dedication of the Society 
of Jesus to education, an apostolate at- 
tested to by the four thousand schools 
of various status conducted by the sons 
of St. Ignatius throughout the world. 
More specifically, the story points to 
the forty-five Jesuit high schools in this 
country. The latter are treated by 
this book in a very readable fashion. 
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Guidepost—A fully illustrated manual on the 
diocesan priesthood and male religious orders of 
the U.S. Briefly explains their life & work. 
Contains over 500 pictures showing their activities 
and religious garb. Introductory chapters give a 
description of different types of vocations—priest- 
hood, brotherhood, missionary life, etc. 







1959 Edition now available—Price $1.75 


‘‘Guidepost’’ 
Box 182-C 
Catholic Univ. of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


















As suggested by the two dozen il- 
lustrations of Dom Baumgart for Smile 
at Your Own Risk, the veteran Jesuit 
author and teacher mixes wit and basic 
seriousness in outlining in a dozen 
chapters the who, what, where, why, 
when, how, and wherefore of such an 
institution as the Jesuit high school. 
Drawing on his experiences, often hu- 
morous, at Regis High in Denver, 
Father McGloin writes a convincing 
inside story of the success of this par- 
ticular Jesuit apostolate. 

Starting with the potential Jesuit’s 
remote preparation (both spiritual and 
academic) for his future career as a 
teacher, the author shows the ingre- 
dients that go to make up a successful 
educator. He then explains the more 
proximate training of the Jesuit 
scholastic’s term of regency as a type 
of internship. Coming to the heart of 
the matter, the Jesuit teacher in the 
Jesuit High School, the author presents 
what is perhaps his best chapter, “How 
to Teach,” as a proven guide to the 
neophyte teacher: what to do and what 
to avoid in high school teaching. 

Here he explains that “teaching is 
inspiring interest and planting motives 
for learning in young minds . . . put- 
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ting your matter across to every stu- 
dent, of checking to see if the students 
know it and making sure that all learn 
it.” 

Emphasizing the old maxim that 
“repetition is the mother of learning,” 
Father McGloin admits that the matter 
presented may be cut and dry, but the 
manner of presenting the matter in 
forty different ways had better be cut 
and tailored to the students’ capacities, 
but it had better not be dry. 

Other chapters also treat matters of 
discipline, student-types, teacher-types 
and the psychology of successful teach- 
ing that the neophyte in this field will 
find most rewarding, for they are writ- 
ten in a semi-humorous vein that never 
veneers the author’s solid wisdom and 
authority to speak on his subject. 

Yet this book will be read with ap- 
preciation not only by neophyte teach- 
ers, but even by Jesuit alumni, and 
non-alumni, to find out what happened 
or did not happen to them during high 
school days. It will be read by those 
who are merely curious and those 
deeply interested to learn about this 
successful educational system that is 
world-wide. It should be read by 


everyone who shares the ideal and 


purpose of Christian education of high 
school boys: “to produce Christian” 
men who know their true purpose in- 
life and seek to achieve it and to strive” 
to help others achieve their purposes” 
also.” Those who do read Father 
McGloin will find him a pleasing and 
informative instructor. And those who 
prefer to shrug his timely remarks 
with a bland smile, will only smile at 
their own risk. 

Rev. NEAL McNanna, O.Carm, 
Whitefriars Hall, Washington 17, D. C. 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 689) 


problem check list.) 

. Margaret Burke, R.S.C.J., “An 
Evaluation of the Guidance Service 
in Seven Catholic Liberal Arts Col- 
leges for Women.” (Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation from Loyola 
University, Chicago, 1951.) 

(The Mooney Problem Check List 
was presented to 1,897 students, 
Of the 51,750 problems stated 14- 
618 were indicated as serious.) 
Therefore, guidance and counseling can 
and must be used prudently and care- 
fully under the auspices of trained per- 
sonnel. 
Tuomas C, CAMPANELLA, Ph.D, 
Villanova University, Pa. 


COMPLETE OBSERVATORY 
IN ONE-HALF CUBIC FOOT 


The world-famous Questar telescope now permits even the 
smallest school to own and maintain its own astronomical ob- 
servatory with absolutely no installation or upkeep costs. 

uestar, the superfine and ultra-compact small telescope, has 
the wonderful newly discovered catadioptric optical system, and 
compresses, by optical folding, focal lengths of from 4 to 50 feet 
into a little 8-inch tube. Electrically driven, it automatically 
follows the stars with all the luxurious controls and features of 
huge telescopes. Questar goes without dismounting into its 
English fitted leather case and stores on the cabinet shelf with 
your microscopes. Provides tabletop observing with the most 
comfortable observing posture known. Used by government 
agencies, laboratories, schools and colleges. Takes profes- 
sional photographs and, weighing but 11 pounds in case, is truly 
portable. Please send for our illustrated 32-page booklet 
which will tell you the Questar story in detail. There is nothing 
in the world like it, and it costs, complete, only $995 postpaid. 
Extended payments are available. 


QUESTAR @ Box 100 © New Hope e Pennsylvania 


Inexpensive . . . Guaranteed for 
10 years . . . Used throughout 
the United States since 1917. 
DETACH AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


SRR E< BRR es COC EARFS RSPR ee 
OAL. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2347 Sullivan Ave. ¢ St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Send free samples and literature. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is the official publication of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


Audio-Visual Aids in a Reading Laboratory 


By Brother Gerald Edward, C.F.X. 


A GOOD STUDENT is not necessarily a good reader. Con- 
vinced of this statement from results of entrance exami- 
nations held at Our Lady of Good Counsel High 
School, Wheaton, Maryland, the Xaverian Brothers, 
who run the school, conducted a reading laboratory 
at the school during the past summer. Attendance was 
not confined to students of the school but included 7th, 
8th, and 9th grade boys from Catholic elementary 
schools in the northwest of Washington, D.C., and in 
Maryland beyond the District line. It is from these 
schools that most of the students of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel High School come. 

Twenty-four boys were enrolled, divided into six 
groups, thus making it easier for instructors to give 
individual attention. The laboratory ran for six weeks, 
five days a week, with half-hour classes from 9:00 a.m. 
to 12:05 p.m. 


First Comprehensive Testing Program 


A comprehensive testing program was given the 
week before the summer session opened. This con- 
sisted of ten tests, including an 1.Q., SRA Diagnostic 
Reading Test, a form A Brown-Carlsen Listening Test, 
aform AM of the same test, a psychological and per- 
sonality test, plus several other reading and spelling 
tests. 

Equipment consisted of three audio-visual aids: a 
Controlled Reader machine, a Rateometer, and a tape 
recorder. In the beginning the instructors explained 
such frequently used terms as “regression,” “fixations,” 
and “eye-span.” Thus the students were made aware of 
their progress all through the course. In a short time, 
through attention and concentration they reached and 
maintained a high level of interest. 

After the preliminaries just mentioned the first 
classes opened with the use of the Controlled Reader. 
This machine projects onto a screen or wall sentences 
in a continued story. The rate of speed at which the 


words appear can be controlled by a dial. The rate for 
each group of students had been pre-determined by 
the diagnostic reading tests given before the summer 
session began. Thus all the students were homogene- 
ously grouped. A moving light similar to the movement 
of the eye scans each line which is being read. One se- 
lection varying from eight to twelve minutes in dura- 
tion is read in each class session. Before every Con- 
trolled Reader class begins, the students study the vo- 
cabulary pertinent to the story by using the dictionary 
and orally fitting the words into sentences, proving the 
student’s mastery of the definition. Comprehension 
tests consisting of ten questions follow immediately the 
film projection. These scores and speeds are graphed 
and checked by the instructor each day. 


Steady Rise in Rate 


At Good Counsel this past summer the average stu- 
dent showed a steady rise in rate and comprehension 
with an occasional “leveling off,” which then continued 
upward. Only one student in the Reading Lab showed 
little progress and he was a remedial case who was 
accepted after parental urging because no remedial 
schools had an opening that summer. 

The students attend the Controlled Reader class 


Brother Gerald Edward is teacher of English 
and history at Our Lady of Good Counsel 
High School, Wheaton, Maryland. A gradu- 
ate of Loyola College, he has an M.S. in 
Educational Psychology. He also pursued 
studies at Catholic University of America 
and at Boston College, specializing in Eng- 
lish, history, and guidance counseling. 
Brother has been teaching for twenty years. 
He is a member of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. He also has had 
experience on the staff of the Boston College 
Reading Laboratory and the Good Counsel 
Reading Laboratory for junior high school 
boys. He has contributed to the Catholic 
Digest and other Catholic periodicals in- 
cluding the Xaverian. 





DISCOVER 
TWO NEW 
TEACHING 
AND 
STUDY 
CONCEPTS 
FOR 1960 


BUILDING YOUR HOME LIFE 
1960 
by Inez Wallace ond Bernice Mc Cullar 


A NEW all-purpose, introductory homemaking text designed to 
help early high school students prepare for a more effective per- 
sonal and family life. Presenting life as it is actually lived and 
home economics as it is actually taught, the text's 21 chapters are 
appealingly organized around five major areas of home economics. 


550 pages 426 illustrations 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING 
Third Edition, 1960 
by McDermott, Trilling and Nicholas 


A completely new edition of a highly successful, widely acclaimed 
high school foods text. This edition updates the text on nutri- 
tion; the vital part foods play in family living; intelligent buying 
habits; correct preparation of foods; proficiency in serving; and 
adds five new sections to present the modern, up-to-date text for 
both the teaching and the study of foods. End-of-chapter proj- 
ect-activities. 392 recipes. 55 picture-page teaching groups. 


528 pages 487 illustrations 


Write for further information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 West Lake Street ° Chicago 6, Illinois 





Pupils learn how the controlled reader works from 
the author and Brother Remigius (r). Shown alsp 
is the film library used in the reading clinie, 


under much the same circumstances as they watch 
TV or the movies. The class sits comfortably at their 
desks in a semi-darkened room; the lines to be read 
are large and clear; the material is at a distance and 
does not require the same amount of effort that close 
reading demands; the stories used are at their present 
reading level and are intensely absorbing because they 
deal mainly with adventure, humor, or suspense, which 
easily captivates the youngster’s mind. A few psycho- 
logical tricks the instructor tried were: Set the speed 
much higher than the previous day, and as one hears 
the groans, he slowly reduces the speed till all hands 
indicate that they can follow the story. This new speed 
is usually fifty words faster than their previous rate. 
Another device to try is to begin a new story about 
fifty words slower than the previous session and after 
a few minutes gradually boost the speed until the film 
is just a bit faster than the last class. 

Two-thirds of the students were soon reading at 200 
to 600 words per minute with comprehension test 
checks from 80% to 100%, which is the average score 
for a good reader in junior high school. 


The Rateometer 


Another interesting and profitable visual aid is the 
Rateometer, which allows the student to pace his read 
ing smoothly. The pace gradually increases, helping 
the eyes to use more of their “see-ability” in less time 
and move more smoothly along the lines. 

The Rateometer is an oblong machine about twelve 
inches long with two movable scales inserted on the 
face. A non-movable scale etched with lines which fan 
out to the base of the machine is set just below the 
two top scales. An adjustable metal foot raises the ma- 
chine so that a book or magazine may be placed next 
to the rateometer. 

The first day of class the student was taught how to 
use his Rateometer. Since the Reader’s Digest was used 
exclusively in this class, the word count was already 
known: 79 words per two inches of space. The student 
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Now—Question and Answer language teaching 
with new Bell & Howell 2-channel recorder! 


this new language recorder enables a teacher to record 
translation “questions” on one channel of the tape. The 
student listens, and records his “answers” on the second 
channel. When the lesson is completed, the teacher and 
student can listen to both channels simultaneously for 
critical comparison. Student can re-record as often as 
necessary to master the lesson. Tape can be re-used 


DOUBLE the value of Language-Teaching Films! 


This Bell & Howell movie projector lets you put a sound track on 
any 16mm film, sound or silent! Show a foreign language film, 
then show it again with English translation. Add foreign language 
‘ommentary to silent films. The Filmosound 302 Magnetic Record- 
ing Projector lets you back up, erase, re-record as often as you like. 
Famous Bell & Howell quality assures finest performance in all 


lémm projector uses. 


Nay 1960 


indefinitely by any number of students. Accidental 
erasure of “question” channel is prevented by concealed 
switch. This recorder is the basic unit for any language 
lab. It serves equally well for speech, drama and music 
instruction. Compact, portable design, traditional qual- 
ity. Mail coupon today for more complete information. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell © Howell 


Qualifies for purchase under Public Law 
864 (National Defense Education Act). 


Bell & Howell, 
7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on the 
new 786-AV-1 Specialist Tape Recorder, and the 
Filmosound 302, and a copy of “Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures.” 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE 

ORGANIZATION 


() I would like a complete classroom demonstra- 
tion at no cost or obligation. 
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Now—Question and Answer language teaching 
with new Bell & Howell 2-channel recorder! 


This new language recorder enables a teacher to record 
translation “questions” on one channel of the tape. The 
student listens, and records his “answers” on the second 
channel. When the lesson is completed, the teacher and 
student can listen to both channels simultaneously for 
critical comparison. Student can re-record as often as 
necessary to master the lesson. Tape can be re-used 


DOUBLE the value of Language-Teaching Films! 


This Bell & Howell movie projector lets you put a sound track on 
any 16mm film, sound or silent! Show a foreign language film, 
then show it again with English translation. Add foreign language 
commentary to silent films. The Filmosound 302 Magnetic Record- 
ing Projector lets you back up, erase, re-record as often as you like. 
Famous Bell & Howell quality assures finest performance in all 


l6mm projector uses. 
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indefinitely by any number of students. Accidental 
erasure of “question” channel is prevented by concealed 
switch. This recorder is the basic unit for any language 
lab. It serves equally well for speech, drama and music 
instruction. Compact, portable design, traditional qual- 
ity. Mail coupon today for more complete information. 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
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Qualifies for purchase under Public Law 
864 (National Defense Education Act). 


Bell & Howell, 
7166 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information on the 
new 786-AV-1 Specialist Tape Recorder, and the 
Filmosound 302, and a copy of “Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures.” 
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SOLVE THEM EASILY with .. . 


WRICO SIGNMAKER 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS and CHURCHES 


WRICO SIGNMAKER GUIDES cover a wide 
range in size and style . . . suitable for every 
purpose! and... 
WRICO INKS DRY 
INSTANTLY! 






WOOD-REGAN INSTRUMENT CO., NUTLEY, NEW Tana 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@® CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . .. Attractive sample 
outfits for boys and girls sent on re- 
quest. 


© ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
—— . ++ On rental or purchase 
sis. 


@ CHOIR ROBES... On rental or pur- 
chase basis. Catalog free on request. 
The C. E. WARD CO. 
Dept. C 
New London, Ohio 








7th 8th 
Grade RELIGION REVIEW Grade 
Two new 8” x 10” workbooks with Course Review, Drill, Homework 
Assignments, Official Class Examinations, Detachable Answer Keys, 
Illustrations. Covering Christian Doctrine, Liturgy, Church i 
1.60 
These books will help your students, too! 
$2.00 Preparing for High School Entrance & Scholarship Ex- 
aminations 
80¢ 8th Grade Science, 8th Grade Mathematics, 8th Grade 
English 
70¢ English 3, English 4, 10th Year Mathematics, American 
History, World History, Biology, Latin 2 
55¢ Latin 3, French 2, French 3, Spanish 2, Spanish 3, Physics 
$2.10 Prepare for College Entrance Tests 
Write for our Parochial School Catalog, PS-2 
70 EAST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Directing students in the Rateometer class am 
Brother Connor (1) and Brother Eugenius (r). 


moved a plastic hairline on the top scale to the wom 
count (79). Since most of the boys began at 100 words 
per minute, the student adjusted the second scale, 
which is the reading rate scale, until the figure 10 
was directly under the plastic hairline; by placing his 
finger on an arrow on the reading rate scale, he then 
followed down the fanned-out lines below, and where 
his finger came to the end of the line he inserted a 
long, rubber-lined T-bar. Next he switched on the but- 
ton, and the T-bar, moved by a timing spool, began its 
descent down the page of the magazine, forcing the 
student to read, in this case at 100 w.p.m. on a mag:- 
zine having a word count of 79 words per two inches 


Check on Comprehension 


When the story was finished, the instructor admin- 
istered a short test to check on comprehension. If the 
score dropped below 80%, the reading rate scale was 
set at a lower words-per-minute speed on the next day. 
The student in the initial stage was urged to mentally 
push himself a little but not so fast that he did not 
get the meaning. For the last five minutes of each class 
the student was allowed to give his eyes a special 
challenge by setting his pace at 100 to 200 words per 
minute past his current reading rate. This practice en- 
hanced a student's skill in skimming and scanning read- 
ing material. 

Eye span was widened in the Rateometer class by 
encouraging the student to read down the middle of 
the column. The Reader's Digest column is approxi- 
mately six to eight words in length and therefore af- 
fords an easy approach to increase the number of words 
a student reads with each eye fixation. All of the classes 
were asked to use these reading skills acquired by using 
the Rateometer and Controlled Reader in their news- 
paper, magazine, and book reading at home. Only by 
transferring these skills to their everyday reading could 
there be a practical application of the lessons learned 
in the laboratory. 

Record cards were kept in the Rateometer class of 
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he daily speed and comprehension scores. An immedi- 
ate result of the scanning exercises in the Rateometer 
class was the excellent scores each student attained in 
the following class, where a regular reading text was 
| jused entitled “How to Improve Your Reading” by Paul 
“Witty. In practically every case the stories in this text 
Wwere read rapidly and with understanding. 










Tape Recorder Used During Last Week 


Finally, a tape recorder was used during the last 
week. Because most of the students scored extremely 
low in oral reading, they were given paragraphs at 
their grade level of reading, and after preparing them- 
iselves by reading them aloud at home, they taped their 
oral exercises. They were encouraged to slow down and 
; gnjtead interestingly and with confidence. They were 
 (r).| their own best critics as they listened each day to their 
mistakes. Motivation was at a peak in this class be- 
cause excellence in speech is a very personal skill. 
vond| While no future Demosthenes developed in the tape- 
ords| recorder class, all of the students learned to use their 
cale|yoices interestingly and pronounce their words dis- 

100|tinctly. A definite though hilarious help was the play- 
x his| ing of the record of My Fair Lady where Professor Hig- 













erly. This particular scene should have a permarent 
place in every oral reading class. 


Follow-Up Testing Program 


At the end of six weeks a follow-up testing program 
was conducted: Form B of the SRA Diagnostic Test 
and Form BM of the Brown-Carlsen Listening Test and 
a Spelling Test based on the Buckingham Extension of 
the Ayres scale. Among the twenty-four students, 
twenty advanced one to four reading grade levels while 
two remained almost exactly the same, and two actually 
regressed. However, in the last mentioned cases, one 
boy was a remedial case for whom there was no room 
in any local clinic, and one student had just finished a 
long Latin exam, thus placing him at a psychological 
disadvantage in taking the reading test. Further re- 
sults of the Good Counsel Reading Laboratory will be 
ascertained next June when a comparison of school 
grades will be made between those students who took 
the Reading Laboratory course and those students with 
the same I.Q. and comparable educational background. 

Other classes in the Good Counsel Reading Labora- 
tory were: How to Study, SRA Reading Laboratory, 
Vocabulary and Spelling class, and a Reading Text 
class. 


A-V 42 


The introduction of the tape recorder 


Manufacturing 
Co., makers of “Scotch” brand magnetic 
tape, has made into a handy glossary that 
teachers can keep in a three-ringed note- 


The concise, easy to understand defini- 
tions apply to recording tape as well as 
to tape recorders and “hi-fi” in general. 

For your copy ask Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., Dept. E9-520, 


A-V 43 


Light and Color. 43 frames show the 
behavior of light without too much em- 
phasis on theory. It shows the sun as 
the great source of light and hence 
termed luminous. Some objects give off 
their own light others reflect light from 
another source. Simple illustrations bring 
out the difference between transparent, 
translucent, and opaque. It explains how 
light travels in a straight line except 


then| gins is giving Eliza Doolittle a lesson in speaking prop- 
here 
ed a 
but- 
n its| Hie sa United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
: 25 N — New York 29, N. Y. 
‘ihe| Audio-Visual News 
ag | . Tape Recording Terms 
1eS (Continued from page 687 ) A Glossary 
| -areers in the armed forces. 

Three Guys Called Mac, 26 min., de- and high fidelity sound reproduction 
min- | picts activities of three Marines. One on brought into usage certain terms which 
the |sea duty, the second on reconnaisance Minnesota Mining and 

outfit, and the third attached to a Marine 
was |. . 
jet fighter squadron as a plane captain. 
day. The Leading Edge, 27 min., pictures a 
tally young man’s training in either of two book. 
not |ofcer training programs: Platoon 
class | Leaders Class (aviation), or the Officers 
cial Candidate Course. 
| Backbone of the Corps, 23-min., shows 
} Per | the role of the non-commissioned officer. 
2 €N- | For information regarding public use 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
ead- |of these motion picture films, write to 
S b * e . 
re By-Lined Film and A-V Reviews 
an Elementary Science: Series +7 overall appraisal. 
a ds Reviewed by Sister Jean Agnes, C:S.]. 
asses | Elementary Science Series—Set No. 7. 
ising Six color filmstrips presented by McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., Inc., and produced by 
ews- Young America. For use in elementary 
y by Bgrdes 4-8. Price $32.50 per set. Indi- 
ould § vidual strip $6. Stated purposes: to intro- 
rned § duce and explain some important science 

concepts. They are a continuation of Ele- 
ia mentary Science Series. A summary of 





tach filmstrip is given, followed by an 
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when it is “refracted.” It demonstrates 
that white light is composed of several 


different colors and shows that the color 
of light is changed by the nature of the 
substance through which the rays pass 
or from which. they reflect. Answers the 
question, “What is a rainbow?” and tells 
why a red book looks red. 

Exploring Sound. 46 frames. Explains 
that sound is created by “vibration” of an 
object, that pitch is varied by speed of 
vibration. Discusses the difference be- 
tween musical sounds and noise. Shows 
how sound waves travel through the air 
and other substunces, explaining how we 
can sometimes see the cause of a sound 
before we hear the resulting sound. Dis- 
cusses “echo.” 

What Are the Stars? 41 frames. States 
that our nearest star is over four “light- 
years” away. Explains why some stars 
appear to be brighter than others, why 
some have different colors, and why some 
appear to twinkle. Mentions the stars, 
Sirius and Antares and the constellations, 
Cassiopeia Orion and the Big Dipper. 

Prehistoric Animals. 43 frames. By 
means of “fossils” we are able to define 
some of the plant and animal forms that 
lived on our earth millions of years ago. 
This filmstrip traces the development of 
animals from elementary sea-life through 
the insects, amphibians, reptiles, and 
dinosaurs. It explains why dinosaurs be- 
came extinct and were replaced by 
mammals. 

Our Body Fights Disease. 43 frames. 
The beneficial micro-organisms like yeast 
and mold are contrasted effectively with 

(Continued on page 734) 


Holy Bible in Pictures 


This is a series of twenty-three 
color filmstrips (11 on OT, 12 on 
NT). Evaluations of the filmstrips 
on the Old Testament were pub- 
lished in the April issue which may 
be referred to for particulars, prices, 
and objectives of the series. The 
distributor is Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Il. 


Incarnation to Public Life 


Description. 12. This filmstrip 
covers chronologically the events 
in the early years of our Lord's life. 
It begins with the announcement 
by the angel of a son to be born to 
Zachary, then the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, and, finally, the birth of 
the Baptist. Because a census has 
to be taken, Mary and Joseph go to 
Bethlehem, there is no room for 
them in the inn, and so the Savior 
of the world is born in a stable. 
The angel announces the news to 


| CAVE Evaluating Committees 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio-Visual Materials 


the shepherds who come to adore. 
Then follows the story of the three 
Wise Men, the presentation in the 
temple, the flight into Egypt and 
the massacre of the innocents. (12. 
The Incarnation ) 

13. The unit opens with scenes 
showing Jesus both at home and in 
school at Nazareth, then the journey 
to Jerusalem and the finding in the 
temple. The next scenes show the 
preaching of the Baptist and his 
denial that he was the Christ. John 
baptizes Jesus, and the Father an- 
nounces from heaven that “This is 
my beloved Son.” Finally, the ac- 
count of the three-fold temptation 
of Christ in the desert. (13. Youth 
of Jesus, Through the Temptation 
in the Wilderness ) 

14. This filmstrip describes John 
the Baptist pointing to Christ as the 
Lamb of God, and our Lord gather- 
ing His first followers. Next is 
shown the miracle at the wedding 
feast in Cana. Then back in Jeru- 
salem Christ drives the money 


the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 
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General Charman: Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 
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Chicago Committee: 
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Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


New York Committee: 
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changers out of the temple and 
makes the first prediction of the 


resurrection of His own body. Next]. 


comes the dialog between Christ 
and Nicodemus. Finally there is 
recounted the circumstances of the 
death of the Baptist. (14. Begin- 
ning of Christ’s Public Life) 

15. In this filmstrip there is de- 
picted the discussion between 
Christ and the Samaritan woman, 
and His statement to His disciples 
that the fields are ripe for the har- 
vest. Then follows His healing of 
the centurion’s son, the expelling of 
demons at Capharnaum, the rejec- 
tion of Christ by His townspeople 
at Nazareth. There is the miracu- 
lous draft of fishes witnessed by 
those who were soon to become 
fishers of men. Next Christ heals 
in body and soul the man on a pallet 
let down through the roof, and 
cures the paralytic at the pool of 
Siloe. Finally, the Pharisees accuse 
Christ of working on the Sabbath. 
(15. Public Life of Christ) 

Analysis. Each of these filmstrips 
in color consists of nineteen picture 
frames. Together they cover the 
principal events in the life of our 
Lord during the period indicated 
by the titles. It should be noted that 
certain phases of the public life, 
such as the miracles, are given 
special attention in other filmstrips 
later in the series. It should be 
noted also that the events included 
in these first four strips of this New 
Testament set are given varied cov- 
erage, quite unrelated to their rela- 
tive importance. 

If pictures of artistic worth, but 
of dubious educational value, and 
few in number in relation to the 
biblical passages covered, can be 
judged as useful in bible study then 
perhaps a case can be made for 
these, but only in a situation in 
which other worthwhile visual aids 
would be unavailable. The best that 
can be said for these units, as for 
the series as a whole, is that the art 
work in general is superior, but 
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even on this score the educator is 
forced to certain reservations since 
features are at times quite indistinct 
and colors are not always forthright. 

From that point forward these 
flmstrips have little, indeed nothing 
in their favor. With the possible 
exception of the unit on the Incar- 
nation, none has any cohesiveness 
or unity. Each moves on quickly 
from one event in the life of Christ 
to another, with little by way of 
transition or connection and noth- 
ing by way of proper balance in 
the coverage given. A less impor- 
tant happening often receives treat- 
ment that can be called “extended” 
by comparison with the single 
frame attention given to certain 
more important occurrences. The 
criterion would seem to be the de- 
gree to which events lend them- 
selves to pictorial representation. 
Taken as a whole, there are entirely 


) a ‘too few pictures to do justice to the 


panoramic expanse of our Lord’s 
life during the period treated. For 
example, admittedly the worst, the 
nineteen frames in The Public Life 
of Christ cover fourteen distinct 
episodes, an unlikely span for in- 
struction in a single class. 

While the title frame bears the 
legend, “For Roman Catholic Stu- 
dents,” the scriptural quotes do not 
seem to be from any Catholic ver- 
sion of the Bible and only too fre- 
quently the vocabulary in picture 
titles is foreign to Catholic usage. 

Some will judge the title, The 
Incarnation, misleading inasmuch 
as the filmstrip concerned deals 
only with the events attendant upon 
the birth of our Lord, without any 
consideration of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as such. Indeed, this 
criticism underscores the principal 
defect of the series, namely its fail- 
ure to enunciate in any degree, by 
a discriminating selection of pic- 
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New Sound Components 
By Webster Electric 


A complete line of compatible custom 
sund components was recently intro- 
duced by Webster Electric Co., Racine, 
Wis. widely known for its tape re- 
corders and language laboratory installa- 
tions. (Note that “compatible” is a key 
word, Just as a lawn mower motor would 
not be compatible in a large tractor, a 
component must feed a sound source 
into a power amplifier at the proper volt- 
age to “drive” the power amplifier or 
lack compatibility. ) 





The company engineered the new com- 
Ponents to provide a complete unit for 





institutional and other uses. The line can 
be built up from a single paging system 
CATOR May 1960 


to complete combination of music dis- 
tribution and area or general paging. 

The Webster components include an 
AC power panel; relay panel; input panel; 
AM-FM tuner; monitor panel; output 
panel (10 switches, 20 outlets); a 4- 
speed record changer and/or a_ tape 
player; pre-amplifier panel; amplifiers, 
speakers, microphones; and the basic rack. 

Birch gray, semi-gloss was chosen for 
best appearance. 

Engineering specification sheets are 
available from the Communications Divi- 
sion, Webster Electric, Racine, Wis. 

SS&E 34 


Primer for Potential 
“Ham” Operators 


A concise, compact pamphlet entitled 
“Short Course for the Novice License,” 
has been issued by EICO (Electronic In- 
strument Co., Inc.) of 33-00 Northern 
Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

This short course is available to voca- 
tional and electronics teachers upon re- 
quest at no charge. 

This 4-page brochure lists the entire 
Morse Code and contains general in- 
formation regarding FCC requirements 
for becoming a “ham operator.” Many of 
the more common abbreviations, popular 
Q signals, and radiotelephony call words 
are included, and other information. 

It is written in uncomplicated language 
suited to the beginner. SS&E 35 


tures and titles, the doctrinal con- 
tent of the New Testament narra- 
tive. 
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Appraisal. The Committee was in 
disagreement only concerning the 
exact percentage ratings to be 
given, with some viewing the ra- 
tings finally given as too lenient. 
There was complete agreement that 
these filmstrips have only minimum 
value for religious education under 
Catholic auspices. Certainly no 
place should be made for them in 
a limited budget for audio-visual 
materials. The CAVE rating is C+. 

New York CAVE CoMMITTEE 


Plastic Life-Size Skull 


Anatomically accurate and in natural 
bone color is the maker’s claim for a new 
plastic life-size human skull. 

Teachers may order it in kit form 
(brochure furnishes easy to follow instruc- 
tions for assembly; parts are shown at 
the bottom of the accompanying illus- 
tration) or they may secure the skull 
fully assembled as shown in the upper 
half of the illustration. A  dust-proof 
plastic cover is available as an accessory. 

A spring-action lower jaw accurately 
simulates lifelike movement, and the cap 
of the skull is removable for demonstra- 
tion and study of its interior. A unique 
multi-dimensional brain model has been 
developed as a separate unit to fit into 
the cranial cavity. 





The skull comes complete with display 
stand and anatomy chart. 

For particulars write to Superior Plas- 
tics, Inc., 436 N. Oakley Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. SS&E 36 
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ATTENTION SCHOOLS! 
DO YOU HAVE OUR LATEST LIBRARY 
BOOK CIRCULARS? 


We shail be happy to send you a copy of 
our up-to-date complete list of libra 

books for Catholic Elementary or Hig 
Schools. Specify level. 

1. Catholic library books of all publishers. 


2. Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- 
mended for Catholic elementary and high schools. 


3. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 

4. Complete text book service for Catholic elementary 
schools including dictionaries, 
Send us your request for a circular today. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ART LESSONS FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR! 
Creative Lessons that make teaching Art a pleasure. 
ONLY $2.49 POSTPAID 

Color prints with every order 

Last Supper—Coronation of The Virgin— 
Crucifixion 
2604 Main St., Dept. C 

Tewksbury, Mass. 


FREE! 


ANTOM ASSOCIATES 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 


Fully integrated, flexible, complete Developmental 
Reading Program for secondary schools. Easily ad- 
ministered—Comprehensive. 


For free brochure and valuable Cal-Q-Rater, write: 


THE READING LABORATORY, INC. 
Dept. C, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 





By-Lined Film Reviews 
(Continued from page 731) 


the harmful disease-producing germs. The 
natural body defenses—construction of the 
body, chemicals, and  antibodies—are 
pointed out, as well as other means of 
fighting disease such as medicines, vacci- 
nation, injections, antitoxins, and gen- 
eral health precautions. 

Atoms and Molecules. 42 frames. In 
this nucleonic age the future Einsteins 
and Curies will appreciate this filmstrip 
which tells how all substances are com- 
posed of atoms and molecules and that 
the atom is composed of a nucleus plus 
protons, neutrons, and electrons. It ex- 
plains the difference between an element 
and a compound, what is a molecule and 
how its structure determines whether a 
substance is solid, liquid, or gas. Con- 
cludes by pointing out that the splitting 
of an atom releases nuclear energy. 

Appraisal. Teachers who viewed these 
filmstrips felt that they are very well done. 
Color and illustrations are most attractive. 
Captions are clear and not too long for 
children to grasp. The experiments 
demonstrated would appeal to children 
and make them want to perform them, 
as they are simple and involve objects 
readily obtainable like the saucer and 
rubber band used to illustrate vibra- 
tions in sound. 

Although each filmstrip is an indepen- 
dent unit, teachers felt that they should 
not be the first scientific presentations 
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made to these classes. As this is the 7th 
set, there are 6 previous sets with a 
total of 35 filmstrips. Children should 
already be acquainted with the matter 
in these or their equivalents. 

In the strip Light and Color, teachers 
will have to be ready to explain the 
ditterence between the “pigment” pri- 
mary colors, learned in the art class, and 
those “light” primary colors here given 
without explanation or reference to the 
former. 

In the strip on “Fossils” the material- 
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istic account of how man came to earth 
when dinosaurs disappeared, makes it ep. 
cumbent upon the teachers to tell aboy 
God as the primary cause and man’s 
periority due to his immortal soul, w 
is lacking in other mammals. 
Teachers also thought the whole 
would be more useful if a general s 
mary and quiz were placed at the end) 
each strip. 
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Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N, 
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OVER A DECADE OF LANG RY 


EXPERIENCE 


iINE{W 


MAGNETIC DISC 


New fidelity. Easiest to use, 
easiest to maintain. Indestructible, 
reuseable over and over again. 


ty ‘ I, a ee 


wad 


NEW 


TAPE MAGAZINE 
So easy to use! No threading 


errors. Simpler for both 
teacher and student. 





only an MRP LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


gives you unmatched simplicity—fidelity as never before 


MRI—and only MRI—ranks simplicity with fidelity. These 
newest MRI advances continue to assure you maximum 
teaching effectiveness, whether your students record on con- 
ventional tape, the new MRI magazine, or the simplest of all 
methods, the MRI magnetic disc. 


MRI services go far beyond technological leadership. Just as 
important—for teachers, too—are the “programming” and 
“results” aspects behind each installation. From its nation- 
ally conducted seminars, MRI has assembled basic facts con- 
cerning the most efficient utilization of electronic language 






teaching equipment. Now MRI offers this vital information 
as a continuing educational service. 


For 10 or 10,000 students...be the medium magnetic disc, 
magazine, or tape reels, you will find an MRI installation to 
exactly meet your needs and budget. And, as your program 
expands, MRI’s Building Block Concept protects your 
investment by minimizing expansion and conversion costs. 


For complete information about MRI Language Laboratory 
Equipment and educational services, write or phone today. 


INDUSTRIES 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THOMPSON RAMO WOOLDRIDGE INC. 


126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 - ALgonquin 5-7250 
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MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 





WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF LANGUAGE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 





INOW, 00 Brunswick = 


THE 


UNQUALIFIED 
LEADER _......... 


»- MOVABLE CABINETS 


...MODUWALL...GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
in serving the needs Designed to enhance your teaching objectives .. . 


designed for maximum space utilization . . . lowest 


of C atholic Education replacement and maintenance cost. 


SAME SCHOOLROOM ... OVER-THE-WEEKEND TRANSFORMATION of 45 year old St. Gabriel’s (Chicago) 
ist grade classroom pictured in L/FE Magazine. Story features Brunswick Contemporary Series (Lifetime 
Fiberglass seating), Movable Cabinets, Moduwall chalkboard-display units. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Colliender Co. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago &, Ill. 


Please send (check) 
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